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like conditions. 








O ONE likes to be called a “Calamity Jane.” 

Dour-faced prophets of evil, muttering the 

awful scourges that seem inevitable, are 
popular with no one. Yet, there are those who per- 
sist in shaking the finger of warning at a tipsy 
world, swirling down the rapids of atheistic mate- 
rialism. 

The fact is few dare deny that we are well-nigh 
engulfed, and as yet no one has offered to rescue 
us. The war to end wars was no rescue, for it 
ushered in the most stormy period in modern 
history. Long discussions of statesmen have solved 
nothing unless it be the question of their worth, 
for diplomacy and duplicity have come to mean 
almost the same thing. Powerful enforcement of 
one man’s will has not found the solution, for no 
one man is sufficiently balanced to satisfy all fac- 
tions. Where, then, is the solution to be sought? 

“Back to Benedict,” writes Louis B. Ward,* in- 
dicating, at least, the direction we must take. 
“Back to Christ” writes Father Henry Brenner, 
0. S. B., with the ability to place his finger on the 
actual spot whence we began to go astray. Both 
agree in that we have wandered off our path and 
must return for a new start. The fact is if we 
follow the direction of Mr. Ward, and take up the 


* “Back to Benedict,” a Layman’s view of Bene- 
dictinism, by Louis B. Ward, published by po ee 
n ex- 


dictine Press, 1637 Allport St., Chicago, II. 
cellent monograph. 





THE GRAIL 


Swirling Down the Rapids 


The times are very uncertain. Per- 
secutions unprecedented are rife in 

certain Catholic countries. In Amer- 
ica who knows when we may see the 
Faith is waning; 

occasions of sin are open and fre- 
quent. Radio, movies, and the press 
have conspired, it would seem, to 


fight decency. 
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Holy Rule of St. Benedict, we soon see why he and 
Father Henry are in perfect accord. The first 
sentence in the Prologue of the Holy Rule says: 
“Hearken, O my son, to the precepts of thy master, 
and incline the ear of thy heart; willingly receive 
and faithfully comply with the admonition of thy 
loving father, that thou mayest return by the labor 
of obedience to Him from Whom thou hast departed 
by the sloth of disobedience.” 

Mr. Ward’s vision (and I use the word with re- 
spect) is of thousands of small monasteries dotting 
our countrysides as once they did in medieval 
Europe. He sees not great institutions material- 
ly, but small communities of deeply religious souls, 
tilling the soil for a living, feeding the poor who 
live around them, instructing by example rather 
than by word; living the lives of Christian com- 
munists in poverty, chastity, and obedience; di- 
viding the day between prayer and work—prayer 
for the honor and glory of God, and work for the 
benefit of their fellowmen. 

The Knights of the Grail were founded on a plan 
very similar to Mr. Ward’s. Sensing the almost 
insurmountable difficulties of establishing hundreds 
of monastic groups throughout the land, it was 
hoped that the groups already in existence—the 
Christian families—could become such centers of 
monastic virtues. They were to go “back to Bene- 
dict” for their guiding principles, basing their daily 
lives on the foundation of prayer and work. The 
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charter of the Knights can be found in the Pro- 
logue of the Holy Rule: 

“To thee, therefore, my words are now addressed, 
whoever thou art, who, renouncing thy own will, 
takest up the most powerful and brilliant armor of 
obedience in order to fight for the Lord Christ, our 
true King. 

“First of all, when beginning any good work, 
beg of Him with most earnest prayer to perfect it, 
so that He who has now deigned to number us 
among His children may not at 
any time be grieved by our evil 
deeds. ... 

“And the Lord, seeking His 
own laborer in the multitude of 
the people to whom He address- 
es the foregoing admonitions, 
saith again: ‘Who is the man 
that desireth life, who loveth to 
see good days?’ Shouldst thou, 
hearing this, make answer: ‘I 
am he,’ God says to thee, ‘If 
thou wilt have true and ever- 
lasting life, keep thy tongue 
from evil and thy lips that they 
speak no guile. Turn away from 
evil and do good; seek after 
peace and pursue it. And when 
thou shalt have done _ these 
things, Mine eyes shall be upon 
you and Mine ears shall be open to your prayers. 
And before you shall call upon Me, I will say, Lo, 
here I am.’” 

Benedictine abbeys from the beginning have 
been centers of prayer and liturgical life wherever 
they have been established. Clustering around 
them you will always find the homes of pious per- 
sons who love to live in the shadow of Benedictine 
peace. 

And so it is at St. Meinrad. The village nestles 
comfortably at the foot of the hill crowned by the 
Abbey. It is the earnest desire of the monks at 
St. Meinrad to widen this circle of influence—to 
act as a spiritual powerhouse, sending light to 
every corner of our vast country. 

St. Benedict saved Europe in the sixth century 
from the ravages of barbarians by establishing an 
Order on the basis of a family. Not only did the 
professed monks belong to this family, but all the 
surrounding peasants and their laborers. All re- 
garded the Abbot affectionately as “Father,” and 
the monks considered all the folk of the neighbor- 
hood as brethren. Thus daily at Prime they did 
and still do pray for “the brethren of the com- 
munity, its friends and benefactors.” Every bene- 
factor of the Abbey at St. Meinrad is considered 
a member of the family, entitled in justice as well 
as in charity to a share in the spiritual life of the 
community in exchange for a share, no matter how 
slight, in his own material life. 

Those men and women, boys and girls, who wish 
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to associate themselves with the Order of St. Bene- 
dict in first laboring for their own spiritual ad- 
vancement and that of their families, and then for 
the betterment of their fellowmen, are enrolled at 
the Abbey, where as benefactors they participate 
in the eighty or more Masses offered each day and 
in the public recitation of the Divine Office, chanted 
at intervals throughout the day. 

Each knight is expected to pray one “Our Fa- 
ther” each morning for the combined intentions of 
all the knights and one “Hail 
Mary” each evening in thanks- 
giving for favors obtained by 
the knights on that day. They 
are also to wear or carry the 
medal of St. Benedict. It is 
hoped all knights will eventually 
take sufficient interest in the 
Order of St. Benedict and its 
mission in the world to study 
its Rule, practice its counsels, 
and whenever possible contri- 
bute materially to its program 
of reconstruction and to its 
schools, training leaders for the 
Church against the troublous 
times ahead. Under Benedictine 
monks there are at present 192 
institutions of higher learning 
with a total enrollment of 23,000 
students, each one a potential apostle of Benedictine 
family life. The Rule that once graced the study of 
monarchs and the tables of scholars is coming again 
into its own. Students of history and observers of 
world affairs realize that what our troubled world 
needs is not more legislation but more prayer; not 
more blatant attacks on minorities in race and class 
but more of the brotherhood of man. 


According to the 1935 Catalogue of the Bene- 
dictine Order there were at that time 14 Congrega- 
tions of monasteries with a total of 190 houses, 
numbering 10,356 religious, approximately half of 
whom were priests. When we recall that at one 
time as many as 35,000 houses flourished in Europe 
alone, this number dwindles in significance, but the 
rapid rise in the last half century, shows that the 
spirit of St. Benedict is again at work in the world, 
and will, if anything can, repel the forces of ruin. 
The total number of Benedictines in 1880 was 2,765. 
The United States is one of the leading countries 
of the world in Benedictine life, having twenty 
houses administering to 300,000 souls through par- 
ishes. Germany leads in the number of monas- 
teries, and Italy comes second. A total of 1,610,597 
souls were cared for directly by Benedictines in 
1935. An article in St. Joseph’s Magazine shows 
that.since the thirteenth century the Order has 
been rich in saints, there never having been an 
interruption between the lives of religious destined 
for the honors of the altar. Often as many as five 
were living at the same time. 
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Maurus Ohligslager, O. S. B. 





A remarkable man, who at sixty- 

five, entered an entirely new career, 

that of the Papacy, the most prom- 
inent position in the world. 


Pope Pius XI, a Man of Two Careers 


OPE PIUS XI was a remarkable man. After 
having spent thirty years as a librarian—a career 
that would render an ordinary man utterly unfit 
for the life of activity of the Papacy, he became at 
the age of sixty-five one of the greatest Popes of all 
times. He thus lived, we might say, two lives in one, 
making successes of two widely divergent and eminent 
careers. To rise to 
the position of 
head of the Vati- 
can library should 
be goal enough for 
any man, for to be 
a success in that 
position marks a 
person as outstand- 
ing. Then after 
that to become 
Pope at an age 
when most men 
are ready to retire 
and to “grow old 
gracefully,” and to 
distinguish oneself 
by many and great 
deeds as head of 
the Church, is 
truly the stamp of 
a superman. 
Achille Ratti 
was librarian for 
thirty years, until 
he was sixty-one 
years. old. The 
best years of a 
man’s life he spent 
hidden among 
great tomes and 
masses of books— 
he was a “book 
worm.” Like Our 
Lord he spent his 
hidden life for 
thirty years before the active life opened out before 
him. He thought he would spend the remainder of his 
days among the books he loved, but God ordained other- 
wise. From the obscurity of the library Divine Provi- 
dence thrust him into the most prominent position in 
the world. Imagine the change. From a life of quiet, 
books, routine, he suddenly in the short space of four 
years rose from the obscure rank of Monsignor in Rome 
through those of Apostolic Visitor to Poland, of Car- 





dinal, and of Archbishop of Milan to that of Pope. 
From books he went to men and events; from the 
library to guide the destinies of some 400,000,000 peo- 
ple. No longer to read history, but to shape the course 
of history. 

Try to realize what a complete change in the Pope’s 
manner of life took place. Suppose a bookkeeper would 
turn lawyer at 
sixty-five. Or a 
bus driver sudden- 
ly step into a Wall 
Street banking 
establishment and 
direct its affairs 
like a great wizard 
of finance. Or a 
humble lay brother 
be elected to head 
a great University, 
to make learned 
speeches, and to 
discuss the latest 
research problems 
in advancing the 
frontiers of knowl- 
edge. We can 
hardly realize 
these changes, yet 
something analo- 
gous happened 
when Pope Pius 
XI was called by 
the Sacred College 
of Cardinals to 
direct the Catholic 
Church. He passed 
quickly from a life 
of thought to a life 
of action—action 
fraught with the 
greatest responsi- 
bility and  far- 
reaching conse- 
quences for many millions of persons. 

And all this when he was sixty-five years of age. 
We hear it said that man is a creature of habit. At 
sixty-five Pope Pius was rather well set in his habits 
of thinking and acting. Yet he entered upon his new 
career with the vigor and enthusiasm of youth, and did 
not hesitate to plan and undertake problems that re- 
quired long and sustained effort. In fact his reign 
had the characteristics of those of a young man, name- 
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ly, changes complete and drastic. He completely mod- 
ernized the equipment of his office by introducing auto- 
mobiles, telephones, radio station, typewriters, etc. He 
ruled the Church as a man trained by study and years 
of experience. It is hardly possible to find a parallel 
or more interesting series of events in the life of one 
man. 

A short outline of Pope Pius XI’s life should show 
us his greatness. Ambrose Damien Achille Ratti was 
born May 31, 1857, at Desio, Italy, ten miles north of 
Milan. His family was of peasant stock, from which 
he inherited a rugged physique. To his strong body he 
added an iron will power that put into practice his 
motto “mens sana in corpore sano.” No wonder he 
reached the age of eighty-one, despite seventeen years 
of prodigious labors in the pontificate. From his home 
town he could see the mountain peaks of the Alps, a 
fact which no doubt influenced his hobby of Alpine 
climbing. 

Pius XI was an exceptionally talented youth, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thomas B. Morgan, author of “A Reporter 
at the Papal Court,” who made a personal investiga- 
tion of his school records. This reporter found that all 
his available records were perfect—he made all “A’s.” 
And there was no record of his having missed school 
on account of sickness. After his ordination at the 
early age of twenty-two, he gained the uncommon 
distinction of obtaining three doctorates at the end of 
three years. On March 13, 1882, he was awarded by 
the Gregorianum University at Rome the doctorate of 
Theology; on June 9 and 13 of the same year the 
doctorates respectively of Canon Law and Philosophy. 
He was personally congratulated by Leo XIII on his 
accomplishments. 

Achille Ratti became a world famous Alpinist before 
he became Pope. Every summer for twenty-eight years 
with three exceptions he spent some time in climbing 
the Alps. Not only did he climb peaks, but he scaled 
the highest of them all, the highest peak in Europe, 
Mont Blank. Monte Rosa and the Matterhorn are also 
among his conquests. He goes down among the greats 
in Alpine climbing history. 


“Raptim Transit’”—He passes quickly—was the motto 


on his Archiepiscopal coat of arms. When he started 
to rise from obscurity, he ascended to the heights quick- 
ly. After thirty years in the libraries of Milan and 
the Vatican, he was appointed Apostolic Visitor to 
Poland in 1918, and when a nunciature was established 
in Warsaw, Monsignor Achille Ratti was made the 
first nuncio and raised to the rank of Archbishop. 
June 13, 1921, he was created Cardinal; three days 
later it was publicly announced that he was appointed 
to the Archiepiscopal see of Milan, a post he held 
exactly one hundred and fifty days when he was 
elected Vicar of Christ and Head of the Church Febru- 
ary 6, 1922. 

Pius XI made a strong Pope. He was at home in 
his office at once and directed the affairs of state as a 
born executive. His ability was shown in the way he 
directed to a successful conclusion the settlement of the 
famous Roman Question. When he entered on the 
duties of the Papacy he was a prisoner of the Vatican. 
The Papal States had been taken away by Italy; the 
Vatican and Mussolini were at enmity. After much 
negotiation and diplomacy the affair was amicably 
settled Feb. 11, 1929, and Pius XI formally left the 
Vatican a free man on the feast of Corpus Domini, 
July 25, the first Pope to leave voluntary imprison- 
ment since 1870. 

Never sparing his strong constitution he always ad- 
hered to an exacting work schedule. During the Holy 
Year of 1925 he resolved to admit every pilgrim to kiss 
his ring. By the end of the year he had received over 
1,200,000 persons. At times he would welcome ten 
thousand persons a day. Pius XI was the writer of many 
encyclicals. The effect of these alone on the Church 
and the world at large render his life eminently fruit- 
ful. His first of a large number of canonizations was 
that of St. Therese of Lisieux, the Little Flower of 
Jesus, May 17, 1925. Pope Pius has left the impress of 
his strong personality on his office. He has raised the 
prestige of the Papacy to an eminent degree, for when 
the Pope of Rome speaks, he makes the headlines—the 
world listens to him today as it seldom did before. 


SNAPSHOTS 


Dunstan McAndrews, O. S. B. 


T HE proponent of a bill to legalize euthanasia tries to make it 


sound virtuous: 
>» 


release. 
“legalized murder.” 


“The best definition of euthanasia is ‘merciful 
That is the pagan definition. 


The true definition is 


- HE old German priest, explaining the rubrics of the Sacrament 


of Baptism said: 


POLITICAL commentator asks: 


“The priest inhales the baby three times!” 


“Is it wise to solve problems of 


foreign policy on moral or religious, rather than on practical 


grounds?” 
practical grounds. 


Moral and religious grounds should never be opposed to 
It’s impractical to try to destroy religion. 


HILE he stood before the judge a “divine healer” explained his 


power: 


“T’m the seventh son of a seventh son, and so I have a 


spiritual gift from God to heal people.” 
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Don Shaughnessy 


There has suddenly appeared upon 
the horizon of public opinion a state 
of mind which we be- 
lieve bears watching. 
It is the firm convic- 
tion of the general 
public that we, as a Nation, must 
aid the so-called European Democra- 
cies in their stand against the so- 
called Totalitarian States. That we 
must aid them in preparing for what 
is to come, not for any reason of 
National security, but rather, for an 
idealistic sense of “Democratic 
brotherhood.” Where such a frame 
of mind has its source we do not 
know, but we do know that it is a 
far cry from the general attitude 
some months back. 


° 


Why 
the Change? 


Now we may ask what has caused 
this about-face? Is it that, in their 
exaggerated sense of Democracy, 
our people have lost sight of what 
disaster lies at the end of such a line 
of action? Or is it that they have 
been misled by a very clever piece 
of propaganda? We are led to be- 
lieve that it is a mixture of several 
such causes. But it is not in the 
source of this evil that we are 
chiefly interested, but rather the 
fact that it does exist, and what may 
be done to alter such a state of af- 
fairs. 


° 


Certainly no true idea of Dem- 
ocracy could lead one to believe that 
we are bound to aid any people sim- 
ply because they, at a given time, 
happen to exist under a sympathetic 
form of government. This is the 
last thing that Democracy can be 
said to mean, or to demand of those 
who enjoy its fruits. Therefore, we 
must conclude that our people have 
again been duped. Duped by a dis- 
tortion of the very thing which rend- 
ers them such great happiness and 
freedom. 


° 






BETWEEN THE LINES 


with 


and 


There can be no idea of “saving 
the World for Democracy.” We 
tried that before and only made the 
way safe for the tyranny of Totali- 
tarianism; and should we dare it 
again we can only open the door of 
Europe to the tyranny of Commu- 
nism. So let us not be misled by any 
such ideological day-dreaming, and 
take a good look at the facts as they 
exist in reality, not in the mind of 
the propagandists. 


° 


Just for the sake of clarity let us 
see what is at stake, and what is 
causing this clamor of Nations. We 
may be opening ourselves to the 
charge of over-simplification, but 
basically we see it as a struggle of 
the “have-nots” demanding, what 
they sincerely believe is rightfully 
theirs, and in turn being denied this 
by those in possession. This situa- 
tion can in no way be compared to 
a “last stand” of civilization against 
a power which wishes to destroy it. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. 

° 


We need only to look to the utter- 
ances of the various representatives 
of these countries to obtain a clear 
prospective of what the situation is. 
When M. Daladier raises his voice 
it is not against any monster which 
is attacking France herself, but 
rather in defense of the French 
Colonial Empire. No question is 
raised of cultural, political, or social 
integrity; it is simply a demand that 


the “status quo” be retained. It is 
the same when Mr. Chamberlain 
addresses his people. And when 


Herr Hitler speaks before the Reichs- 
tag he does not demand the de- 
struction of a people nor the in- 
fringement of their rights; he 
simply asks that territories taken 
from his people be returned. Never 
is there a question of National se- 
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Alfred Horrigan 


curity; they are ever speaking in 
terms of Colonial Empires. 


° 


Now, where do we fit in this 
picture? Do we desire any enlarge- 
ment of our possessions? Do we de- 
sire an empire? In fact, do we have 
any widespread empire to protect? 
The answer must be emphatically 
no; for our only claim to a colonial 
possession is fast passing into a 
state of complete freedom. All such 
matters are entirely foreign to our 
accepted policy, so why should we 
endanger our well-being in a quarrel 
which cannot by the wildest reaches 
of the imagination affect us? It can 
only be a false altruism and petty 
meddling which could embroil us in 
any such dispute. 


© 


Then there is the matter of bed- 
fellows. Who should they be in the 
event of foreign entanglement? In 
the event we succor the so-called 
European Democracies we must bear 
in mind that Soviet Russia also lays 
claim to the title of Democracy. Re- 
gardless of how true their claim may 
be, they nevertheless make it. Such 
an alliance does not present a very 
wholesome picture does it? But if 
a modicum of discretion is used, and 
secrecy abandoned, it seems very un- 
likely that anything will come of a 
very touchy situation. 


> 


With the completion of YFranco’s 
successful campaign in Catalonia it 
becomes evident that 
the Spanish conflict 
is swiftly moving to 
a close. And with 
the end in sight there come many 
speculations concerning the imme- 
diate future of the Spanish people. 
What seems to be on the minds of 
most is the question of what type of 
government will be inaugurated once 
the war is over. 


The Future 
in Spain? 


Along these lines there has come 
from the pens of several outstand- 
ing commentators some rather fan- 
tastic tales. These tales run the 
gamut in striving for the ridiculous. 
One has it that the Moors, now that 
they are well (7?) established in 
Spain, will turn on Franco and once 
again subjugate the Spanish people. 
Another has Mussolini taking the 
country as a mandate, and setting 
up a relative as a puppet under his 
direct control. Still another sees 
Hitler setting up one of his hench- 
men as a pocket edition of “Der 
Fiihrer.” All such proposals are 
utterly ridiculous and show a decid- 
ed paucity of knowledge in things 
Spanish. 

° 


If we are to discover any indica- 
tion of the future of Spain we must 
go to the Spanish people; for they 
are the ones who will determine 
what course is to be taken. Franco 
has promised them that he will 
establish christian social justice, and 
a government which will be in keep- 
ing with Spanish traditions. For a 
people who have, for so long and so 
bitterly, waged war to preserve their 
identity it is not plausible to think 
that they will suffer anything short 
of a rule which conforms to their 
cultural, political, and _ religious 
background. 

° 


With this in mind it is not difficult 
to imagine the return of the Mon- 
archy. In fact it is most logical; for 
it is the form of government best 
suited to their temperament and 
philosophy of life, and is certainly 
the symbol of all the greatness that 
was once Spain. This is the most 
persistent rumor in the circles which 
claim intimate knowledge of Spain. 

Everything points to this solution. 
Both Alfonso and Victoria, former 
King and Queen of Spain, have 
publicly acknowledged Franco. They 
made public their sentiments when 
they attended the public Te Deum 
service conducted in Rome in cele- 
bration of the return of Barcelona. 
It was in this manner that they 
made known to the world at large 
their good will towards the liberator 
of their former subjects. Franco, 
too, has let it be known that he is 
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favorable to the return of the Mon- 
archy, and would welcome any co- 
operation on the part of the Royal 
Family. 


° 


With the return of the Monarchy 
a very likely solution, the question 
arises: who will sit upon the throne 
of Spain? Certainly it will not be 
Alphonso. His capitulations to the 
de Rivera government in many un- 
constitutional measures are too fresh 
in the memory of the people to make 
him a popular choice. The most 
logical candidate is the youngest son 
of the Royal couple, Don Juan. He 
should be a most happy choice. A 
very likable young man; he has en- 
deared himself to his people, and has 
shown that he has the qualities most 
necessary in a true Monarch. Ed- 
ucated in England he has the con- 
fidence and support of Great Britain, 
and is also acceptable to many of 
the European Powers. His choice 
should also put an end to the idea 
of foreign domination; for it is un- 
thinkable that a Monarch would 
accept his throne with such condi- 
tions attached. Thus would a happy 
finis be writen to a rather sad page 
in the history of a great country 
and a great people. 


° 


Of late Eastern sports writers 
have been splicing out their feature 
article assignments 
with comments about 
basketball’s remark- 
able growth in current popularity. In 
passing it might be noticed that 
their point of view is definitely lim- 
ited as they seem vaguely unaware 
of the tremendous vogue which the 
hardened game has enjoyed in the 
Middle West for many years. 


° 


The Game 


Quibbling aside, however, there is 
no doubt that during the last year 
or so Dr. James Naismith’s peach 
basket-soccer ball brain child has 
come definitely into its majority on 
a national scale. Ned Irish’s great 
idea of a weekly double-header show 
in Madison Square Garden has con- 
tributed much to the progress of the 
game. By using high-powered pro- 
motion methods and spiking the af- 
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fairs with intersectional interest he 
has drawn reams of unprecedented 
publicity to the sport. 


© 


There are any number of reasons 
why basketball should hang on to 
its newly acquired position in the 
lime light, and even better it. In the 
first place it can recruit a huge fol- 
lowing from among its own players. 
Now-a-days there is hardly anyone 
with even a mildly active interest in 
sports who does not have a fling at 
basketball at some time or other. 
Without doubt there are more or- 
ganized basketball teams in the coun- 
try—whether on a scholastic, in- 
dependent, or some sort of league 
basis—than there are teams to be 
found in any other sport, baseball 
by no means excepted. The game is 
democratic. And that is what is go- 
ing to make the future turnstiles 
click. 
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As far as college basketball is 
concerned, it seems to have the ideal 
set-up. For the greater part it is 
altogether safe from the rivalry of 
the professional game; which is one 
respect in which it has the edge over 
even college football. With its scien- 
tific, slow moving, long set shot 
technique, professional basketball 
has a minimum of spectator appeal. 
It just can’t seem to muster the color 
of the amateur game. It’s too good 
for its own good. 


> 


Then there is the financial angle. 
Basketball is easy on the school 
budget because of the comparative 
inexpensiveness of equipment. More 
importantly it gives the fans a 
break. In most places you can see 
top-flight college basketball from 
any seat in the house for seventy- 
five cents or at most a dollar. 


° 


All in all the future possibilities 
of basketball seem unlimited. Be- 
fore long it may well be able to put 
up a serious argument against base- 
ball for the No. 1 spot in America’s 
sport interests. 
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“St. Patrick was a gentleman, 

And came from dacent people; 

He built a church in Dublin town, 
And on it put a steeple.” 


(From an old Irish ballad) 


EW AMONG us really know how near the 

great St. Patrick was to failure, death, and 

oblivion, on his mission to convert the Irish 
people. It was owing to the suspicion and jealousy 
of Princess Furmosa, stepsister to the Ard Ri or 
high king of Erin, that St. Patrick was imprisoned 
in the castle keep, and held under strict guard until 
inquiries might be made as to the true object of 
his mission to Erin, and as to his station in life. 

Perhaps if Fergus McDraven had less imagina- 
tion the world would never have heard of St. Patrick 
and many of us today might be much poorer and 
deeper in the slough of ignorance and darkness. 

But Fergus, chief of the castle guards, pushed 
back the veil of night from the face of his country 
and allowed her eyes to glance at the bright Chris- 
tian sun of knowledge. For this reason alone we 
should spare him a kindly thought and a niche in 
our hearts close to that of St. Patrick. 

Princess Furmosa, nicknamed “Princess the 
Proud,” was ten years older than her brother the 
king, and from his infancy constituted herself his 
adviser and stern guardian; her word was law in 
matters of state and religion. It was whispered of 
her in the palace that she could see through a stone 
wall or read a person’s thoughts from behind a 
mask. 

This was the princess we so often read about, 
who took exception to St. Patrick’s sermon on the 
Hill of Tara when he told the crowd there assem- 
bled of the Blessed Trinity, of the Three Divine 
Persons in the One God. 

“That can’t be right,” whispered Furmosa in the 
king’s ear. “Three in one doesn’t make sense.” 
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“Wait! Wait!” frowned the king. “The 
strange priest is speaking.” 

“He should be asked to explain that impossible 
statement,” cried Furmosa. “He shouldn’t be al- 
lowed to win followers to his God by a wild and 
senseless sermon.” 

The king, who seemed taken away by the oratory 
of St. Patrick, was a keen listener to every word 
that came from the lips of this strange priest. He 
believed all he heard of God and the creation of the 
world, and perhaps the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity would have escaped his ears but for the 
urging of his sister who sat close to his side. 

“He speaks as if with authority,” muttered the 
king. “His words are impressive.” 

“You as King of Erin should ask him explain 
the three in one statement,” insisted Furmosa. 
“You shouldn’t allow him fool your people.” 

“Why not ask him yourself?” frowned the king. 
“You have the reputation of foreseeing.” 

With a flourish of her arms Furmosa jumped 
from her seat. 

“Just a while, strange priest,” she called. “Did 
you say there were Three Persons in your God, the 
God you ask us adore?” 

St. Patrick ceased his sermon. He was drawing 
a vivid word picture of the birth of Christ in that 
lowly stable in Bethlehem when Furmosa’s auestion 
broke in on his ears. 

“Yes,” he nodded after a moment’s silence. “I 
said that in God there are Three Persons, Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost.” 

The crowd standing, a few seconds ago, in open 
mouthed wonder now looked in doubt from Fur- 
mosa to St. Patrick. 

“Three combined in one is impossible. It 
couldn’t be.” 

St. Patrick stooped and plucked from the sod at 
his feet the long stemmed three-leaf shamrock 
which he held over his head at arm’s length. 
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“See this shamrock?” he cried. “See the three 
leaves on the one stem? Combined it is but one 
plant.” 

The crowd on the hill crushed around the strange 
priest to see for themselves the three leaves on 
one stem. 

All seemed satisfied that what was possible in a 
blade of grass was not impossible in God. But 
Furmosa was a hardened old pagan, and her closest 
friends were the Druids in the palace who con- 
stantly admonished the king to keep his sister by 
his side as she was beloved by Erin’s gods. 

That evening after St. Patrick had retired to rest 
Furmosa sought the chief Druid. 

“What will we do?” she cried. “This strange 
priest has gained the attention of my brother the 
king.” 

“This strange priest must be put to death,” an- 
swered the Druid. “He is a spy and a traitor. 
Our gods told me so.” 

Furmosa rushed at once to the king’s chamber 
and urged him do away with St. Patrick. 

“He is only a spy,” she cried, “sent here by Erin’s 
enemies.” 

“I think you are wrong,” nodded the king. “He 
is true and sincere. Did you see how he plucked 
the shamrock? Never was a shamrock plucked in 
Erin before.” 

Furmosa laughed, a forced, fiendish laugh. 

“The shamrock has grown in Erin since Erin 
rose from the waves,” she nodded. “It was never 
noticed because nobody sought it.” 

“T never saw a shamrock before tonight,” replied 
the king. “It seems now as if God placed it there 
so that His servant might confound his enemies.” 

“You seem smitten by this unknown priest,” 
frowned Furmosa. 
“You forget that part 
of the Brehon Law, 
which you swore to 
uphold, that none 
save he who is of 
princely blood shall 
lead the Irish people! 
You are flinging your 
country and _ your 
country’s laws at 
this spy’s feet.” 


“Who knows but 
this stranger might 
be of princely blood?” 
asked the king. “He 
looks to me of royal 
bearing.” 

“Why not learn 
something of his 
home and family be- 
fore allowing him 
travel unhindered 
through the roads 
and valleys of Erin?” 
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asked Furmosa. “He walks into our palace un- 
heralded and we flock around him without a doubt 
in our minds as to who he is or where he came 
from.” 

“TI think he stated he was on God’s Mission,” re- 
plied the king. “He speaks as if he knew Erin 
and Erin’s people.” 

“That is ever the way of the spy and impostor,” 
nodded Furmosa. “Why not prevent him from 
leaving Tara until we learn something of his 
history? You are not yet too late to save your 
country.” 

The king sat back in his chair. 

“Erin has ever been renowned for generosity 
and kindness,” he nodded. “It would look like an 
act of inhospitality to curb or restrain this stranger 
within our gates from preaching of the God he 
adores.” 

“If he didn’t seek to make converts to his re- 
ligion it might be deemed inhospitable to curb his 
liberties,” she flashed, “but he is determined to 
win the people from their own gods to become fol- 
lowers of his.” 

“What would you suggest then?” asked the 
king. “Do you urge me to throw him to the wolves 
on mere suspicion ?” 

“Not on suspicion,” cried Furmosa. “This man 
is a spy in the guise of religious preacher. Try 
him. Condemn him. Put him to death without 
delay.” 

“TI can’t do that without evidence,” nodded the 
king. “But I will have him brought before me and 
questioned as to the object behind his presence in 
Tara.” 

“Ask him who he is,” cried Furmosa. “Ask him 
where he came from. Ask him what his God did 
for him that he risks 
life and liberty to do 
so much for God in 
return.” 

The king nodded 
his head and called to 
Fergus McDraven the 
chief of the palace 
guard. 

“What think you of 
the strange priest, 
Fergus?” he asked. 
“Would you deem 
him a spy?” 

“Far from me to 
advise Erin’s King 
on matters affecting 
the defense of the 


country,” he an- 
swered. “My life is 
the army, my 
thoughts how best 


to guard you against 
your enemies.” 
“Well said, Fer- 
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“My sister thinks this 
It might be best for the 


gus,” nodded the king. 
strange priest a spy. 
welfare of Erin to ask of him certain questions.” 


“Tonight, your Majesty?” 

“Tonight,” nodded the king. 

“Right now,” cried Furmosa. “Right now before 
he sells us out to the enemies of Erin.” 

Bowing his knee Fergus hurried from the room 
and in less than five minutes afterwards the weary 
St. Patrick was dragged from his bed by the armed 
guards, who scarcely gave him time to dress before 
bringing him before the king and the archfiend 
Furmosa. 

Fergus, who liked St. Patrick and believed in 
the God he preached of, marched at the head of 
the soldiers and as he entered the palace chamber 
he called at the top of his voice: 

“The prisoner enters to plead his cause before 
Erin’s king. Order! Order!” 

The king now seated in his chair of Justice with 
Furmosa at his back glanced coldly at St. Patrick 
who seemed ragged and worn. 

“What say you, strange priest?” he frowned. 
“Who are you and from whence comest thou?” 

“T came from a land beyond the deeper water, 
noble ruler,” answered St. Patrick. “I came here 
in friendship and with respect. To you and the 
Irish people I bring tidings of a loving and for- 
giving God.” 

“But who are you?” frowned the king. “Are 
you of princely blood? If not you must leave our 
shores, for it is written in our Brehon laws that 
none but he of noble blood may lead the Irish peo- 
ple.” 

St. Patrick remained silent for a long moment. 
Should he claim descent from princely ancestors or 
should he fling caution to the winds and cry out 
that he was of the people? That God made the 
world and that all men were brothers? 

“He is thinking up a falsehood,” whispered Fur- 
mosa in the king’s ear. “He is a soft-spoken spy.” 

“What say you?” cried the king for the second 
time. “Are you a prince or an adventurous wan- 
derer ?” 

St. Patrick folded his arms and glanced around 
the room; then he fixed his eyes on the king’s face. 

“If you ask me did I seek the shores of Erin 
for personal gain, I answer no,” he nodded. “And 
as for my being of princely blood, I answer yes.” 

The king cast his eyes on the floor, then raised 
them suddenly and asked: 

“What land is it you hail from, strange priest? 
Erin’s doors are open to all men who come here in 
search of knowledge, but spies we put to death. 
Are you a spy?” 

St. Patrick shook his raven locks. 

“I know nothing of war or war maneuvers,” he 
answered. “Of Erin’s defenses I seek no knowl- 
edge. I came here to tell the Irish people of God. 
To tell them of Christ Who died that all mankind 
might be saved.” 


said Fergus. 
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“Ask him name the land he came from,” whis- 
pered Furmosa to the king. “Ask him where his 
princely parents are now living.” 

The king glanced at his line of stalwart guards 
standing there with the butts of their long spears 
resting on the ground; then his eyes sought those 
of St. Patrick. 

“Listen to me, strange priest,” he nodded. 
“Before you leave Tara’s Hill your whole life must 
be bared before me. Therefore I ask of you to 
name the spot you came from, so full inquiries 
might be made.” 

“T have no fear or dread of any inquiries the 
king of Erin might make about me,” replied St. 
Patrick. “My people, my mother, and brothers live 
over the sea but a short sail from Erin’s shores.” 

“Over the sea,” laughed Furmosa. “The sea is 
wide.” 

“The sea is wide and deep,’”’ nodded the king. 
“Where over the sea?” 

Then St. Patrick told where his people lived on 
a point on the coast of Scotland across the bay 
from the County Down in the North of Ireland. 

“You'll find my mother there,” he said. “And 
likely you will find her praying for my mission here 
in Erin.” 

“You claim your home is a castle,” nodded the 
king. “And you also claim yourself of princely 
blood. Fergus McDraven,” he called. 

Fergus stepped forward and saluted the Irish 
ruler. 

“My sword and life at your service, Noble King,” 
he said. “Did you summon me by name?” 

“Yes,” nodded the king. “Make ready and go at 
once to that point on the coast of the land over the 
sea where this strange priest claims his people now 
reside. Make full inquiries as to this man’s birth 
and princely descent; also learn if he is now in 
Erin to tell us of his God or to gain military knowl- 
edge.” 

“Your Majesty’s instructions will be carried out, 
or I die in the attempt, Noble King,” saluted Fer- 
gus as he backed away toward the wide doorway. 

“Just a moment, chief,” called Furmosa from be- 
hind the king’s chair. “It might be well for Erin’s 
sake if this preaching spy is locked up until your 
return.” 

Fergus stood back a step and gazed at Furmosa 
with a scowl in his dark blue eyes. 

“Is that the command of Erin’s King?” he 
asked. “Or the idea of the Royal Princess?” 

“As adviser to the Ard Ri I instruct you to im- 
prison this preaching spy,” she cried. “He is here 
unlawfully and uninvited.” 

Fergus looked up into the king’s eyes. 


“Is the prisoner before the Chair already con- 
demned in Erin’s land, Your Majesty?” he asked. 


“Is freedom denied him in our country?” 






“He is not condemned,” nodded the king. “But 
it might be well for the future of Erin if he be 
imprisoned until you return.” 

Fergus turned to the Captain of the Guards. 


“Lead the prisoner to the Castle-keep,” he called. 
“March!” 

The spear-armed guards closed in on the pale and 
child-like St. Patrick and hustled him toward the 
wide doorway. As he was led outside Fergus bent 
his tall well-knit body and whispered in his ear: 

“Be of good cheer. I will soon return.” 

But it took Fergus many days to find the home 
of St. Patrick on the brink of a cliff overlooking 
the sea in one of the mountainous districts of 
Scotland. For days he paddled his boat up and 
down the coast until finally one evening in the 
sunny month of June he was shown the thatched 
cabin on the edge of a heathery moor. 

Fergus turned the nose of his boat toward the 
Irish coast, for the house he looked on was poor and 
dilapidated, one part without a roof. But then, 
perhaps God touched his heart and he decided to 
learn the full story of the man who was born in 
such poor surroundings and who was bold and dar- 
ing enough to face Erin’s king and nobles and 
pluck the shamrock on the Hill of Tara. 

“I will go and see for myself,” he muttered. 
“But the strange priest is not of princely blood.” 

The dark grey shades of night were fast falling 
as Fergus strode up the ragged path to the cabin 
door. From somewhere in the cliff a dog barked 
and the next moment a herd of goats charged down 
the path with a long-horned, long-haired, male in 
the lead, that came on undaunted with lowered 
head and bristling back ready to give battle. 

“Hi! Woolly Boy! Woolly Boy!” shouted a 
woman from before the cabin door. “Don’t be 
afraid, sir,” she called as she rushed forward and 
seized the war-like goat by the horns. 

“He doesn’t like strangers, sir,’ she muttered. 
“But come up to the house and share our supper. 
You seem a traveler in these parts.” 

Fergus found the house poor but clean. He 
learned that the old woman had two sons, both 
fishermen, who worked all night and brought home 
their catches in the morning. He learned also that 
the family owned vast estates at one time but were 
on the losing side in a feudal war and were now 
driven from place to place. 

“‘My husband was a general in the army,” nodded 
the old woman, “and my father-in-law was a prince 
in the palace of the king.” 

“Your family consists of two boys now?” mut- 
tered Fergus. “Any daughters?” 

“No daughters,” she answered. “But I have 
another boy also. Patrick is his name. He was 
stolen away when only a child by a band of rob- 
bers from pagan Ireland. Ten years ago he escaped 
and went to Rome, where the Pope made him a 
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bishop and sent him back to Ireland to convert the 


very men he was a slave to. He is in Ireland now.” 

“Strange!” muttered Fergus. “Strange!” 

But the house was small and that night Fergus 
slept in a roofless room near the gable. His bed 
was a bundle of blossomed heather fresh from the 
moor. His supper was oaten bread, a slice of salted 
meat and a piggin of goat’s milk. He slept little 
that night. He tossed and turned on his bed of 
blossomed heather and every time he glanced up- 
wards he could see myriads of blinking stars blaz- 
ing down from the deep sky. 

The sun was scarcely peeping above the mountain 
when Fergus was out of bed the next morning. He 
ate a hasty breakfast of the oaten bread and geat’s 
milk, bade the old woman goodbye, then hastened 
down the path, jumped into his boat, and sailed 
back to Erin. 

When the lookout on the castle at Tara saw 
Fergus approaching, he blew three blasts on his 
bugle and the king with all his court turned out 
to hear the story brought back by the chief of the 
palace guards. 

The court was summoned and St. Patrick, who 
was dragged from his prison cell, stood with folded 
arms facing the Chair of Justice, with Princess 
Furmosa in her usual seat behind the Chair. 

“Fergus McDraven, did you find the home of 
this strange priest?” asked the king. “And is 
that home a castle?” 

“I found this strange priest’s home as he direct- 
ed,” answered Fergus, “and his home is a castle.” 

“Were you treated with respect?” asked the 
king. 

“Royally,” answered Fergus. “The armed guard 
turned out to greet me and lined the road from the 
boat to the castle door.” 

“Is this strange man of princely blood?” 
Furmosa. 

“Most assuredly, Princess,” answered Fergus. 
“All his people are of princely descent.” 

“Was your chamber and bed such as might be 
given to an Irish chief?” asked the king. 

“The chamber I was given and the bed I slept in 
were beyond my words to describe,” answered 
Fergus. “The dome of my bedroom was of an 
azure blue in which shone thousands of lights, while 
my bed was of sweet blossoms that filled the cham- 
ber with the scent of wild honey.” 

“Who guards this magnificent castle from 
marauders?” asked Furmosa. “Is there a stand- 
ing army?” 

“A splendid army with a fierce general at its 
head,” answered Fergus. “In fact the leader was 
so bold that the first lady of the castle had to plead 
with him before I was allowed to pass.” 

The king clapped his hands and rose from his 
chair. 

“That’s enough,” he cried. “I pronounce this 
priest innocent and welcome to Erin.” 
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Why do Catholics believe in pur- 
gatory? 


Catholics believe in Purgatory be- 
cause without such a place of purga- 
tion most men could not be saved at 
all. Only the wilfully wicked go to 
hell; only the perfectly perfect go 
to Heaven. But what about those 
who are neither altogether good nor 
altogether bad, who leave this world 
soiled with slight sin? That, let us 
hope, will take in the mos* of us. On 
the word of God absolutely nothing 
defiled may enter into Heaven 
(Wisd. 7:25; Hab. 1:13; Apoc. 21: 
27). If such are to be saved at all 
it can only be in a place and through 
a process of purgation which the 
Christian Church has ever called 
Purgatory. In the words of St. Paul, 
there are sins for which “he sk .il 
suffer loss, but he himself shall . » 
saved yet so as by fire” (1 Cor. 3: 
15). At the time of our Lord there 
was such a place or prison and there 
were souls in it because in times 
past they “had been incredulous” 
(1 Petr. 3:20). Yet they were just 
souls, for to them the soul of Christ 
descended immediately after His 
Death on the Cross that He might 
announce to them the glad news of 
their ransom and redemption. Then 
too, recall that other word of warn- 
ing of our Lord, reminding man of 
that prison from which He says, 
“Thou shalt not go out from thence 
until thou repay the last farthing” 
(Matt. 5:26; comp. Luke 12:59). 
This is exactly what the Church 
understands by Purgatory. The 
word Purgatory is not found in the 
Bible but the idea embodied in that 
word is set forth in the Bible many 
times over. 


How can one prove that there is a 
God? 


The existence of God may be 
proven in many ways. For instance, 
we find in all creation organization 
and design. Intelligent arrangement, 
the mind of the Maker, is seen in 
everything. A watch, for instance, 
with all of its delicate and intricate 
parts balanced and adjusted so nicely 
to give us time, tells us that there 
must be such a thing as a watch- 
maker, a personal, intelligent being 
who made the watch. Just as the 
mind of man is reflected in the 


things that he makes, so the Mind 
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of God is reflected in creation. Our 
solar system and all the countless 
systems of revolving worlds outside 
of it show that a Mind has made 
them and spaced and placed them. 
The stars, by their number, their im- 
mensity, and their orderly arrange- 
ment, cry out to man as they rush 
through the heavens: “Behold us. 
We are the handiwork of God. His 
mind planned us; His power made 
us; His will sustains us.” Reason 
needs no further argument. Intel- 
ligence cannot fail to detect the work 
of Intelligence, and thus “the 
heavens show forth the glory of 
God” (Ps. 18). 


In what language was the Bible 
written? 


vactically all the Old Testament 
Was written in Hebrew while nearly 
all of tue New Testament was writ- 
ten in Greek. To read and under- 
stand the Bible in the languages in 
which it was written requires a 
thorough knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew. This in turn presupposes a 
familiar acquaintance with Latin, 
the tongue of the early versions. It 
is for this reason that every candi- 
date for the priesthood must follow 
a classical course throughout his 
high school and college years before 
permission is granted him to begin 
his professional studies for the 
ministry. The four years that are 
then given to the science of Theology 
are concerned largely with a detailed 
study of the Scriptures in the lan- 
guages in which they were originally 
written. 


What is Holy Water and why do 
Catholics use it? 


Holy water is water upon which 
the priest has invoked the blessing 
of God for the benefit of those who 
use it. It is a sacramental, sym- 
bolical of the interior purity of heart 
which the user desires to obtain. 
Just as the Jews of old sanctified 
themselves by washing and sprink- 
ling (Ex. 19; Lev. 8; Num. 19) so 
do Catholics use Holy Water to bless 
themselves especially upon entering 
their churches and when making the 
Sign of the Cross. “Thou shalt wash 
me, O Lord, and I shall be made 
whiter than snow” (Ps. 50). 
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What excuse do you make for all 
the bad Catholics in the world to- 
day? Didn’t Our Lord say, “By their 
fruits you shall know them?” 

“By their fruits you shall know 
them.” Certainly. But how do you 
judge the fruits of any free? By the 
rotten apples on the ground or 7 
the sun-kissed product on the branc 
above? We Catholics, I am sorry to 
say, do have our renegades. That 
is true. Christ had His Judas and 
the Church has hers. But just as it 
would have been unfair to judge 
Christ by Judas, so too is it unfair 
to censure His Church on the score 
of those who fail to live up to her 
teachings. 

Is Baptism necessary for salva- 
tion? 

It is the teaching of the Church 
that Baptism is absolutely necessary 
for salvation. The words of Christ 
are unmistakable on this point: “Un- 
less a man be born again of water 
and the Holy Ghost, he cannot enter 
into the Kingdom of God” (John 
3:5). This does not mean however 
that the Church condemns to hell 
everyone who has not been baptised 
with water. On the contrary she 
teaches that in cases of extreme 
necessity the Baptism of Desire or 
the Baptism of Blood will suffice for 
salvation. 

Baptism of Desire is perfect con- 
trition of heart coupled with the im- 
plicit intention to do everything that 
God would demand of us. Adults 
who die without the knowledge of the 
Gospel are saved by the merits of 
Christ if they die loving God truly 
and determined in mind to do every- 
thing that God would ask of them. 


This would include Baptism by 
water if they knew that that were 
necessary. 


Baptism of Blood cr martyrdom 
for Christ has always been regarded 
by the Church as a substitute for 
Baptism of Water. Even the infants 
who were put to death by Herod are 
honored by the Church as Saints. 
They were baptized in their own 
blood. 

The questions and answers given in this 
column are reprinted by the Defenders of 
the Faith in a four-page leaflet called “Why.” 
The questions answered in this issue are 
included in ““‘Why” Leaflet Nos. 5 & 6. Just 
the thing for general distribution. No orders 
accepted for less than fifty. 25¢ for fifty; 
50¢ for one hundred. Postage prepaid. 
Address: DEFENDERS OF THE FAITH, 
PILOT GROVE, MISSOURI. 
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GIVING OFFENSE 


S FAR as we Catholic laymen 

are concerned, we feel safe in 

depending on the word of a 
priest, in religious matters; and 
especially, the word of a Bishop of 
the Church. 

Which gives me the authority and 
the inspiration for writing these ob- 
servations: 

Six months or so ago, I wrote a 
little criticism of priests of the 
Church. It was the only criticism 
that I could make, either then or 
now. I have known, quite well, many 
different types of priests, during the 
last six years as a convert, and they 
all meet with my approval. Very 
much so. 

But, one thing there is, that seems 
true about Catholic priests as a 
class. This was what I mentioned in 
an article that I sent to what is 
probably the most widely read of 
any Catholic publication in the U. S. 
The Editor, mark well, is no less 
than a Bishop of the Church. 

He published the article, criticism 
and all, exactly as I wrote it. 

Therefore, the criticism must be 
true. 

It was—that in their dealings and 
meetings with non-Catholics, priests 
of the Catholic Church were too 
afraid of giving offense. They will 
not talk of religious matters with 
non-Catholics, unless the non-Catho- 
lic speaks first. 

I submit that St. Paul was not 
that way. 

* * . * 7. 

I know nothing of the mind of a 
priest, but I do know something of 
the mind of a non-Catholic. 

The situation between Catholic 
priest and non-Catholic reminds me 
of something that happened to me, 
here in my home city, within the 
year: 
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Last July, I decided that I needed 
a new typewriter. My funds were 
limited; it must be second-hand, and 
it had to be a bargain. Those in the 
mail-order catalogues, and through 
the regular channels were far too 
high-priced. 

For six months, I hunted for a 
typewriter, meanwhile using my old 
1899 model, or else my fountain pen, 
which was easier and a great deal 
faster. 

I watched the local weekly news- 
paper for typewriter sale ads, but 
there were none until February this 
year. Then, one week, there ap- 
peared a little two-line classified ad. 
Some one had a second-hand type- 
writer for sale. Only the telephone 
number was given. 

I called them up; a man an- 
swered; yes, he still had the type- 
writer, and he wanted to know where 
I lived. I told him; then, he began 
to laugh, as you will too, in a mo- 
ment. 

He brought the typewriter to my 
home; it was just what I wanted; 
everything was all right, including 
the price. In a few moments after 
telephoning, the sale was made. 

The man said he had been trying 
to sell the typewriter for over six 
months. Typewriter standing idle; 
he needing the money. I, with 
the money in my pocket, looking 
everywhere for a typewriter. 

Now, you may have your laugh; 
for this man and I were neighbors, 
living side by side all these months!! 

Good priest of the Church; next 
time you are discussing the weather 
or something with a non-Catholic, I 
wish you would recall this true in- 
cident. 

My neighbor and I had discussed 
the weather, also. 

+ - * * * 

Does this fear of giving offense 

exist among Catholics at large? 
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Among members of religious Orders? 
Here is something that happened, 
this week: 


My wife has been confined for sev- 
eral weeks in a Catholic hospital, 
conducted by certain good Sisters. 
It so happens that I receive many 
old and new copies of the best Catho- 
lic magazines. I have taken many 
of these to the hospital for my wife 
to read. After reading, she has 
given the magazines to the Sister, 
who attends her. 


Yesterday, the Sister mentioned 
that she was sending all the maga- 
zines to another Sister in a distant 
city. 

There are many non-Catholic pa- 
tients, men and women, in this 
hospital, where my wife lies. My 
wife, also a convert, asked the Sister 
why she didn’t give some of the 
magazines to the non-Catholics. 

“I fear they would be offended.” 


* * * * * 


And the Catholic laity. 

I lived forty or more years as a 
Protestant. I associated with hun- 
dreds of Catholics; I met priests 
and Sisters in a business way. Not 
even once, did any Catholic mention 
religion to me. 

* x * 7. * 

Last January, my parish priest 
read the Church reports for the year 
of 1937, financial and otherwise. I 
live in a large parish; over three 
thousand of the average type of 
Catholics. 

In reading, the priest came to the 
number of converts; just exactly 
two, for the entire year! He re- 
marked that it was something to be 
ashamed of; but he did not sug- 
gest anything we should do about it 
next year. 

I have got to say this: I have at- 
tended Mass regularly for six years 
in three or four different parishes 
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since my baptism. I do not recall 
that I ever heard the subject of con- 
verting non-Catholics mentioned, 
from the Altar. 

In a recent issue of “Our Sunday 
Visitor,” the Most Rev. Bishop Gan- 
non of the Erie diocese, said many 
of the same things that I am saying, 
only, of course, in a much better and 
more understandable manner. 

* os * o* * 


What is the explanation? 

I suggest that one great reason for 
the attitude of Catholics goes back 
to what our Church defines as the 
greatest of sins; namely, “Pride.” 
We all fear an affront to our dig- 
nity. 

A priest told me once that all con- 
verts are more zealous for conver- 
sions than life-long Catholics. I 
agree with him; and the reason is, 
that converts, like me, know how 
much non-Catholics want to find the 
True Church. 

For six months, I searched for a 
typewriter, that was just next door, 
all the time. 

Non-Catholics are searching for a 
Church all their lives; and probabiy 
passing by Her doors, unknowingly, 
every day. 

The man with the typewriter ad- 
vertised. A. W. COLE. 


FROM A STANDING START 


Because of my writings on psy- 
chology and personal improvement 
subjects, I receive many letters from 
persons who for various reasons con- 
sider themselves seriously handi- 
capped by a drab, discouraging en- 
vironment. The following para- 
graph, taken from one of these let- 
ters, is typical: 

“T live in a small rural town where 
nothing ever happens. I’d like to be 
somebody and do something impor- 
tant, but my environment is utterly 
lifeless, hopeless. There is no in- 
centive. Can a young person make 
anything out of his life from such 
a ‘standing start’?” 

Another correspondent calls him- 
self a “set-up victim,” a member of 
a community wherein “people live to 
be eighty years old without ever find- 
ing out what life is all about.” 

No person has to be a victim of 
any environmental set-up; and many 
very successful, influential lives have 
been begun from a standing start. 
Which is boss, you or your environ- 
ment? Of course, if you’re unwill- 
ing to put out a real effort, or wholly 
incapable of exercising any initiative, 
it means that you have surrendered; 
but if you’ve got a spark of courage 
and energy left, you can effect mar- 
velous changes in that environment, 
and build into your life at least some 
of the conditions you desire. 

Since it has been proved that life 
is largely what we make it, environ- 
ment must be subject to great modi- 
fication. Happinéss,.and success are 
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in the individual, not in his sur- 
roundings. Every environment has 
its charms, if we but open our eyes 
to them. It is possible so to harden 
one’s heart and dull the senses that 
nothing brings pleasure. In such a 
condition change of scene does no 
good. The capacity for happiness is 
lacking. 

Wherever you are, you have your 
self, your ideals and ambitions. You 
may not have much money; you may 
not have had many opportunities. 
But you want something better than 
you now have, and that is one of the 
prime essentials for improvement— 
that desire. 

You have the opportunity right 
now to begin living a constructive, 
cultured life. Don’t be snobbish 
toward your family or neighbors, 
and don’t scold because they fail to 
understand immediately. Don’t an- 
noy and try to drive them to see 
through your eyes. 

Make yourself as independent as 
you can of your family’s finances. 
It may take time and patience, but 
it is important; because they are 
apt to lack the desired respect for 
any of your ventures that they have 
to “subsidize.” 

Try working on the interests of 
other members of the family—for 
instance, your brother’s interest in 
radio. This course has led many out 
of their home neighborhoods into a 
richer, fuller life; to others it has 
given standing and respect in the 
very communities where they were 
formerly counted as rather common. 


Don’t be too fussy about the ex- 
ternals of good usage in your home. 
People don’t change their ways 
easily. You may never be able to 
alter some of the living ways of your 
people. If they are content don’t 
bother them except in really impor- 
tant matters. 

Use every chance you have to get 
outside—convention, camps, confer- 
ences, etc. Read about activities 
outside your home town, acquire new 
ideas. Learn something new about 
the work you are doing. Strive for 
efficiency in everything you do. 

Whenever you can, go about in 
social groups, be one of such crowds. 
Learn what they are doing and what 
they are interested in; join any good 
organizations available; be useful 
and agreeable in them. Never apol- 
ogize for your family or neighbor- 
hood; doing so immediately puts you 
in the wrong position for progress, 
makes you appear snobbish. 

Find out what movements are now 
operating among your neighbors. 
Are the women organized for any 
purpose? How about the men and 
boys? For what do the people about 
come together? If you fail to find 
anything in the way of concerted 
activity, try to bring in something— 
some interest that will appeal to and 
benefit them, If you can get people 
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to talking about something, meeting 
for its discussion, a big step has been 
taken. 

Look for real character among 
your neighbors. You'll find it, and 
the course on your part that brings 
it to light is the greatest thing in 
the world for your own personality. 
You’ll find that the greatest happi- 
ness for you comes through making 
others happy. 

Don’t be in a hurry; this is a life 
program we are discussing. But if 
it takes time, there’s real living 
along the way—conquest, mastered 
skills, insight into personality, appre- 
ciation of real character, and happi- 
ness, the kind that comes along with 
the everyday processes of living 
worthily and creatively. Starting 
from scratch may seem hard, but it 
can be done. 


Of course you’ll meet opposition; 
really the only danger is that you 
may allow yourself to be whipped by 
criticism. I once heard an orator 
confess that his ability on the plat- 
form varied greatly. “But,” he said, 
“I always have detractors at my 
best, and supporters at my worst.” 

That is true of you and of me. It 
doesn’t matter what you attempt to 
do, how important and constructive 
it is, you'll probably be criticized. 
Some will say you ought not to do 
it; others will say that the idea is 
all right, but your execution of it is 
very poor, and so on. 


A positive essential of success is 
the ability to stand criticism, even 
“knocking.” We would probably be 
vastly surprised if we could compute 
the number of people who have been 
discouraged from fine work, for 
which they were well qualified, by 
fault-finding acquaintances. We 
should welcome constructive criti- 
cism, the kind that really helps. But 
don’t be influenced by those persons 
who cry down every effort you make, 
usually because they are too lazy or 
too timid to try anything themselves, 
and want their acquaintances to re- 
main on the low level with them. 


Learn to distinguish the one kind 
of comment from the other; for you 
may expect all kinds as soon as you 
begin to exercise any initiative. 
Every person who ever did anything 
worthwhile had te accomplish it in 
the face of pessimistic predictions. 


I have often been reminded of 
Elbert Hubbard’s remark, “To avoid 
criticism, say nothing, do nothing, be 
nothing.” A sensible plan concern- 
ing your attitude toward your critics 
is to take them seriously only when 
their criticism is concrete, specific, 
and authoritative. Be kind and 
courteous, of course, but don’t let 
yourself be influenced by those peo- 
ple who “know everything” and are 
full of discouraging predictions 
about every attempt. 


L. E. EUBANKS. 
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TYMOLOGICALLY, Mardi 
Gras, the French climax to 
Carnival, is derived from the 
two French words, “Mardi,” which 
means “Tuesday,” and “gras” which 
means “fat.” Thus we have Fat 
Tuesday, which lasts until midnight 
when begins Ash Wednesday, the 
ushering in of the season of Lent. 
Carnival, which includes the celebra- 
tion of some forty days or more or 
less, and which comes to a fitting, 
hilarious close on Mardi Gras, is as 
old as Paganism itself. “Carne” the 
Latin word for “meat” and “Vale” 
the Latin for “farewell” combined 
give us the command of certain 
Pagan rites and certainly of the 
Church regarding fast and absti- 
nence—“farewell” to “meat.” 
Translated into terms of activity 
Mardi Gras and Carnival connote 
ideas which cannot be described ade- 
quately. To be fully understood they 
must be seen and felt. Based upon 
the psychology that we mortals must 
give vent to hilarity and merry- 
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making upon occasions, Mardi Gras 
is but the realization of this bit of 
psychology to its fullest and gayest 
extent. All cares and worries van- 
ish as the city of New Orleans awak- 
ens early Mardi Gras morning to 
climax fittingly the celebrations of 
Carnival season. Old and young 
alike forsake the ordinary quiet of 
home and neighborhood for the sake 
of gayety. Men, women, and chil- 
dren all converge upon one thing— 
properly honoring Rex, the King of 
Carnival, of Misrule and Merriment. 
Thousands of visitors drawn by the 
magic of these four words, Mardi 
Gras and New Orleans, line the 
streets in an effort to get but one 
good glimpse of Rex and Queen. 
Canal Street, ordinarily bustling 
with acivity of a more sedate and 
business nature, is now the scene of 
a glittering swirling mass of happy, 
carefree humanity. 
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The feast of Mardi Gras is older 
than Christianity itself, having its 
origin in Paganism. With the spread 
of Christianity across the European 
continent came also the spread of the 
more impressive festivities. One of 
these was the festivity of Mardi 
Gras, the day preceding Lent. 
France especially took to the cele- 
bration of Mardi Gras in a parti- 
cular way, so that when the sons of 
old France settled along the Gulf of 
Mexico they naturally brought with 
them the traditions and customs of 
the Fatherland. Thus in Biloxi, 
Mississippi, Mobile, Alabama, and 
finally in New Orleans the French 
established their centers of commerce 
and life successively. In these cen- 
ters of early settlement-life these 
pioneer French spoke French, 
thought French, and reveled in the 
memories of France. Thus the 
groundwork for Mardi Gras was laid 
in New Orleans by the sons of 
France. 

Even as early as the third decade 

















of the eighteenth century the youth 
of those days demanded parties as 
youth has the habit of demanding 
them and for this reason we find 
some semblance appropriately cele- 
brating Mardi Gras parties called 
“Soirees de Roi.” 

These parties were given in New 
Orleans for a century and more be- 
fore they took on the form they have 
today. These parties began on the 
Twelfth Night, that is, the twelfth 
night after Christmas, January 6. 
Before the party on the Twelfth 
Night the fortunate participants 
gathered to elect the king. The 
party was given at his home, where 
the King Cake was cut just as it is 
in New Orleans even to this day. 
The girl who drew out the golden 
bean from her piece of cake was to 
be the queen of the festivities; those 
who drew silver beans were to serve 
as maids of honor to the queen. 

The years rolled on in New Or- 
leans. The French flag was hauled 
down and the Spanish flag hoisted in 
its place when Spain became owner 
of Louisiana in 1769. In 1803 the 
French flag rose again for a period 
of twenty days. Then the glorious 
Stars and Stripes—rose in front of 
the now famous Cabildo to signify 
the Louisiana purchase by the Unit- 
ed States. Throughout it all the 
spirit of New Orleans remained un- 
changed. 

“In 1827,” as one chronicler puts 
it, “came the darkening sky of dusk 
on Mardi Gras night. Lights began 





to twinkle in the Vieux Carre, the 
Old French Quarter. Staid citizens 
started home from their favorite 
cafés. Suddenly wild yells burst 
through the narrow streets. Down 
the narrow earthen “banquettes,” as 
they called their sidewalks (and old- 
timers do this today), came racing 
strange lithe figures in fantastic 
costumes, their faces masked. They 
whooped and yelled and danced 
about. They rang cowbells. They 
beat on dishpans with huge iron 
kitchen spoons. They blew tin horns 
and whistles. They pelted staid citi- 
zens with handfuls of flour. They 
surrounded portly men of affairs, 
and danced rings about them with 
clasped hands, yelling like Indians, 
singing songs. Then as at a signal, 
they vanished down narrow side- 
streets. Nobody knew where they 
went, then. But now we know they 
went to a ball they were giving. A 
Mardi Gras.ball. Whether they 
gave it at the Salle d’Orleans or the 
old St. Louis Hotel, no records sur- 
vive to tell us. But that Mardi Gras 
night of 1827, New Orleans saw its 
first Mardi Gras street revelry, and 
its first Mardi Gras ball, known as 
such. The ones who did it were 
young Louisiana men, recently back 
from their schools in Paris, their 
memories full of Mardi Gras cele- 
brations in which they had taken 
part in France’s ancient capital.” 
From 1827 to 1833 these same 
spontaneous, unorganized street rev- 
elries took place, so that the city of 





New Orleans began to look forward 
to them each Mardi Gras. In the 
year 1833, however, Bernard de 
Mandeville, one of New Orleans’s 
most fantastic characters and one 
of Louisiana’s richest aristocrats, 
decided to take a hand in the organ- 
ization and financing of the first 
organized Mardi Gras celebration. 
The chief reasons for de Mande- 
ville’s generosity in this matter were 
two-fold. First of all, he loved the 
spirit of Mardi Gras, and secondly, 
he did not relish the thought of 
Mobile forging ahead of New Or- 
leans in the matter of Mardi Gras, 
for organization of a Mardi Gras 
celebration in Mobile in 1813 threat- 
ened just this. 

Not until 1837, exactly one hun- 
dred and two years ago, did New 
Orleans stage its first Mardi Gras 
with floats. No record of this or the 
succeeding Mardi Gras with their 
floats has been found, so that the 
earliest description of a Mardi Gras 
float we have dates back to the year 
1839. With the advent of floats 
Mardi Gras took on new life and 
added meaning, so that year by year 
Mardi Gras grew in floats and 
parades, until today, no less than 
seven comprise the week’s celebra- 
tions preceding and including Mardi 
Gras day itself. 

In 1857 a group of the city’s young 
men organized the Mistick Krewe of 
Comus. These young men not only 
were acquainted with the ancient 
classics, but they also knew their 
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Milton, for in that first parade of 
the Mistick Krewe of Comus, the 
floats depicted scenes from Milton’s 
classic, “Paradise Lost.” 


Thirteen years later the second 
Krewe was organized in New Or- 
leans. This Krewe was known as 
the Twelfth Night Revelers. They 
gave their first ball as the opening 
of the Carnival season on Twelfth 
Night, Jan. 6, 1870, and have led 
the parade of old-line formal balls 
ever since, just as Comus has closed 
it. 

Another group of men decided 
officially to join the fun and thus 
organized Rex, who, as the term im- 
plies, was to be the supreme ruler 
of the entire carnival. This occurred 
Jan. 31, 1872. This Krewe of Rex 
staged their parade on the afternoon 
of Mardi Gras so as not to interfere 
with the parade of Comus Mardi 
Gras night. The ball of Rex, how- 
ever, was staged Mardi Gras night 
simultaneously with the ball of 
Comus. These two balls officially 
conclude the Carnival celebrations 
even today. At the stroke of mid- 
night Rex and his queen leave their 
ball to visit Comus and his queen. 
Since Comus is of a royalty older 
than that of Rex, it is fitting that 
the latter should pay his respects to 
the former. After this bit of cere- 
monial has taken place, midnight 
strikes and Carnival is over for the 
year. Ash Wednesday and Lent 
have arrived. 

The organization of the two oldest 
Krewes led to the formation of other 
such groups. In 1873, the same year 
that saw the ushering in of the Rex, 
the Krewe of Momus came into be- 
ing. Backed by the unanimous and 
official approval of the Louisiana 
State Legislature, which met that 
year, the Carnival was now definite- 
ly on its way never to be stopped by 
any human power on earth. As 
proof of this we find that in 1882 the 
Krewe of Proteus was organized. On 
this foundation, namely the organiza- 
tion of the Krewes of Comus, 
Twelfth Night Revelers, Rex, Mo- 
mus, and Proteus, the Carnival spir- 
it and structure stand even to this 
day. Other Krewes have been 
organized since those early days, 
some of which have been disbanded. 
Notable among those later organ- 
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ized (1933) is the Krewe of Nor. 
This is exclusively a children’s affair 
staged the Saturday before Mardi 


Gras. Another Krewe not among 
the original, but which has taken an 
active part in Carnival festivities 
the last two years is that of Hermes. 
In fact, many contend that the most 
colorful and interesting parade of 
the 1938 Carnival was that of the 
Krewe of Hermes, whose first parade 
occurred just two years ago. 

Over and above the parades which 
are principally connected with the 
idea of Carnival, because of their 
public nature, the balls hold sway, 


My Offering 


With snobbish, self-sufficient air, 

The preening, pride-inflated Pharisee 

Spoke to himself this praising 
prayer: 

“O God, I thank Thee heartily 

That I am not like other men,— 
e’en as 

That Publican with folded arm.” 


To Thee, O God, I pray and dare 

In deep humility to offer Thee 

My gift, unique and rare, 

My individuality, 

That which in me by grace is dif- 
ferent, and has 

For Thee a special charm. 


Placidus S. Kempf, O. S. B. 




















and captivate the fancies of young 
and old alike. Nor is this strange, 
for a Carnival ball, though private 
as a house party, leads all other 
activities in sheer pageantry and 
romance. Each year the Krewe spon- 
soring the ball ransacks the store- 
houses of mythology, history, litera- 
ture, and legend for a theme. A 
Carnival ball is entirely in the 
hands of men, although it provides 
the setting for the greatest social 
triumphs of women from young 
debuntantes to elderly matrons. Up 
until the time the tableau and grand 
march are over, no dancing by any 
save the members of the Krewe is 
in order. Then only those in full 
dress with invitations may take part 
in the dancing. Of all the balls only 
two are of a semi-public nature, 
Rex and Hermes. The others are 
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strictly private. The number of 
balls yearly average 25. 

Possibly to most or, at least, to 
many Mardi Gras appears to be 
merely a matter of enriching New 
Orleans business enterprises. Of 
course, this is partially true, but not 
to the extent that one could term 
Mardi Gras a New Orleans business 
venture. At the basis of all these 
preparations and expenditures is, as 
it was in the beginning, the idea of 
celebrating in a grand, hilarious 
fashion the eve of Lent. 

Others no doubt dazzled by the 
spectacles of Carnival and Mardi 
Gras think in terms of a million dol- 
lars or more when considering the 
expense of staging the greatest, most 
colorful show upon earth. Officially, 
however, the total outlay entailed in 
the parades and balls for the whole 
season of Carnival (forty days or 
more) never exceeds $500,000. The 
average expenditure is estimated at 
$300,000. The budget of one Krewe 
will average around $25,000 year 
after year. The average cost of a 
Carnival ball to the Krewe that 
gives it runs from $4,000 to $5,000. 
The cost of a Carnival float aver- 
ages approximately $800. These are 
the bills paid by the Krewes as or- 
ganizations, but no limit, save that 
of one’s own bankroll is to determine 
the amount to be spent on costumes, 
favors, and innumerable other trink- 
ets adding color to the various 
events. 

Mardi Gras in New Orleans! 
Music throbs the city. Masks from 
sunrise to sunset. Strange creatures 
in a strange atmosphere setting the 
stage to the many strange adven- 
tures that befall one. Dripped New 
Orleans black coffee, New Orleans’s 
world famous food. Canal street a 
playground for thousands. Brilliant, 
dazzling floats. 

Generation after generation the 
show goes on; this unbounded mer- 
riment that burst forth so spon- 
taneously in New Orleans 112 years 
ago; that has been organized since 
1833; that has paraded since 1837. 
And each year the Rex and his 
queen are the rulers of Carnival. 
The roster of that long line of royal- 
ty has been kept religiously ever 
since the first Rex ruled in New 
Orleans, Lord of Misrule, in 1872. 
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CHRIST THE FRUITFUL 


S THE monks at St. Meinrad 

enter their monastic refectory 

they are captivated by this 
grand painting, the motif of which 
stimulates spiritual thoughts as 
much as the luscious apples stimu- 
late the appetite. It is another of 
Father Gregory de Wit’s masterful 
accomplishments. 

Modern? Why not? And yet the 
modernity of its style has not ham- 
pered the dignified execution of a 
motif as old and noble as the Church 
herself. 

The tree and apples have always 
been an ecclesiastical symbol remind- 
ing the children of the Church that 
death entered through them into the 
world and into souls by the first 
Adam. And yet, by the death of the 
Second Adam on a tree (cross) 
death was conquered, so that the 
very instruments of death through 
Adam have become instruments of 
life through Christ. He brings a 
new fruit much more tempting than 
the former. The monks in the pic- 
ture cannot help taking it. The 
basic idea comes from the Apoca- 
lypse 2:7. “To him who overcomes 
I will give to eat of the tree which 


is in the paradise of my God.” The 
liturgical message, then, is meant to 
be encouragement to the religious 
who are always overcoming spiritual 
enemies. They will eat of the fruit 
of Christ’s passion. Therefore we 
see them, all ecstatic, plucking the 
Precious Fruit from Christ’s Tree. 
One, perhaps, more penitent cannot 
restrain himself from humbling him- 
self before his brethren by making 
an act of deep veneration at sight of 
the sacred feet. Another has a 
secret matter of the heart to be en- 
trusted to the care of the Divine 
Heart. To him it seems that the 
gentle and transforming bow of the 
Head is directed. The rest are prof- 
iting from the fruits already in 
hand. Early in the spring a_ bud, 
more precocious than its fellows, shot 
its flower through the wound of His 
hand making it fertile with beautiful 
fruit. In ecstasy, the monk is about 
to pluck it. Thus young and old have 
the same opportunities of grace in 
monastic life, whether it be priest, 
brother, or oblate, because all spir- 
itual betterment comes to all from 
Christ. 

The figure of Christ is exceedingly 





interesting, yes, elevating. The 
whole is executed with charcoal 
fixed with shellac. The color was 
added in mere tincture with oil on 
rough plaster, giving it the effect of 
early fresco. 

The ecstatic figure of Christ, 
more contemplating than dead, has 
a movement which pulses with ver- 
dant radiance teeming with vitality. 
The virility of the form, the youth- 
ful face leave the energetic youthful 
monk nothing more to hope for. 
Christ the manly, Christ the eternal 
youth lives on. The youthful char- 
acter and temper of the artist have 
left their unmistakable mark on the 
work. Something of the sadness, yet 
triumph of Good Friday, when the 
figure of Christ was painted, has 
entered into it to stay there. 

The apples are ripe, yet familiar 
spring flowers grace the turf. The 
children of the Church feel the liber- 
ty which comes from her Divine 
Head. He mingled joy with sorrow. 
He, the Saint of saints, lived with 
sinners. What matter, then, if spring 
is joined to summer? Just so souls 
are grace-laden, just so souls come 
under the gentle sway of the Master. 


Medieval Religious Play 


Still Popular 


















m Bee of 1924. 
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Maria Einsiedeln Abbey 
Church. 


ALDERON’'S 

“Great World 
Theatre,” a sacred 
play by Don Pedro 
Calderon de la Bar- 
ca, the great Span- 
ish dramatist of the 
17th century, will entrance of the Abbey. 
again be presented 
at Einsiedeln, Switzerland, during the summer of 
1939. In this instance the performances are to be 
under the patronage of the Swiss National Ex- 
position at nearby Zurich (May 6—October 29), 
as one of the most important artistic offerings of 
the Swiss people. Einsiedeln can be reached from 
Zurich in about 114 hours by train, or one hour by 
automobile and is within equally convenient ac- 
cess from Lucerne. 

Mystery plays have been given at Einsiedeln 
from the early Middle Ages up to the French 
Revolution. On the initiative of Dr. Linus Birch- 
ler, Einsiedeln professor of Historical Art, and 
under the auspices of the present Prince Abbot, 
Dr. P. Ignatius Staub, the biblical dramas were 


revived and artistically improved in the summer 
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Medieval Religious Players at 


Thé open-air stage, whose acoustics are per- 
fect, is the monumental Abbey Square and the beauti- 
ful facade of the cathedral forms the background. Over 
200 natives and a number of trained amateurs from 
the environs, all in colorful and authentic costumes, 
have taken part in the occasional “Great World Thea- 
tre’ play seasons since that time. For better light 


effects the performances 
are given in the evening, 
and in case of inclement 
weather the presentation 
is postponed to the next 
favorable evening. 


March 
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Br. Meinrad Eugster, O. S. B. 


N 1852 Abbot Henry Schmidt, the fiftieth Abbot of 

Einsiedeln in Switzerland, sent two monks across 

the Atlantic to establish a new Benedictine foun- 
dation in southern Indiana. One of the purposes behind 
this momentous step in the foundation of St. Meinrad’s 
Abbey, was to commemorate the Millennium of the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Meinrad (+ 861). 

Almighty God not only blessed the undertaking, but 
not permitting Himself to be outdone in honoring the 
holy martyr, He gave to a young man a special voca- 
tion to consecrate his life to the service of God at the 
very tomb of St. Meinrad, and, bearing his name, to 
follow in the footsteps of the Saint on the road to 
sanctity. This young man was Gebhard Eugster. 

Altstaetten in Switzerland, in the valley of the Up- 
per Rhine, was the home of our humble Brother Mein- 
rad. There he was born on August 23, 1848, and at 
baptism received the name of Joseph Gebhard. Twenty- 
seven years later, when he made his profession as lay- 
brother, he received the name of Meinrad. 

Environment was an important factor in the forma- 
tion of the character of young Gebhard. The first 
seeds of piety, no doubt, were sown by his deeply re- 
ligious mother, Mary Anne Rechsteiner, while to his 
father, John Eugster, the veteran school teacher, must 
be given credit for inspiring the young boy with those 
high ideals and that strength of character which was 
noticeable in Gebhard from his earliest youth. His 
brothers and sisters, there were eleven of them—and 
all older than Gebhard—also came in for their share 
of healthy influence upon the character of their young- 
est brother. 

Although Gebhard was the youngest child in the 
family, he was never a spoiled child. In fact, from 
childhood on he developed a very beautiful and cheerful 
character, so that his oldest brother, the Reverend 
James Eugster, could say of him: “Gebhard was of 
all of us the best behaved and the most pious.” No 
doubt this happy and pious disposition of their “Ben- 
jamin” was a constant source of joy to the aging 
parents, but they were far too wise to show him any 
favoritism. As soon as Gebhard arrived at the proper 
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Preliminaries 
for 


SAIN THOOD 


Peter Behrman, O. S. B. 


It is a distinct honor for THE GRAIL in this issue to introduce to its readers 
Brother Meinrad Eugster whose cause for sainthood is hereby introduced to the 
readers of America. A resumé of Brother Meinrad’s life will appear serially in 
the pages of this magazine and monthly a selection will be made from the various 
letters of clients who have experienced the power of his intercession. A holy card 
bearing the picture of Brother Meinrad and a prayer to be said may be had from 
THE GRAIL. A self-addressed and stamped envelope should accompany each re- 
quest. All favors obtained through prayer to Brother Meinrad should be reported 
to the Reverend Jerome Palmer, O. S. B., St. Meinrad, Indiana. 





The thousand-year old Abbey of Maria Einsiedeln, 
which has mothered many canonized saints. 


age he was sent to school where his rating was among 
the best of his class. 


The Eugsters were not wealthy. The family was 
large and the salary of a school teacher barely adequate 
for its support. As a means of economy, therefore, 
they kept a cow which, with her rich yield of milk, sup- 
plied a goodly measure of the necessities of life. In- 
cidentally this cow was a factor in the formation of the 
character of Gebhard and the other members of the 
family, for it was the task of the children, as soon as 
they reached the proper age, not only to feed and 
milk, but also to lend a helping hand in raising and 
providing the fodder for the cow by cultivating a patch 
of ground on the nearby mountain side. It was here 
that Gebhard acquired those habits of industry and 
love of work which characterized him during all the 
rest of his life. 

We must not, however, for a moment suppose that 
hard and much labor made of Gebhard’s boyhood a 
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The Ladder of Success 


100%—I did. 
90%—I will. 
80%—I can. 
70%—I think I can. 
60°—I might try. 
50%—lI suppose I should. 
40% —What is it? 
30°%—I wish I could. 
20%—I don’t know. 
10%—I can’t. 
0%—I won't. 


Think of 
them Killed 





Thomas Schaejers, 0.8. 8. 


If I were to tell you that your parents are to you 
the representatives of God and as such you should 
honor, revere, and obey them, you would not be im- 
pressed. Of course, you believe all this for it is very 
true, your parents hold God’s place. But, nevertheless, 
you are not seriously moved, you are not touched by 
the statement. 

But if I were to tell you that your 


and who would give you enough to eat and spending 
money for the movies. Yes, a thousand needs which 
parents supply would rush upon your mind and you 
could not realize doing without the things your parents 

have given you for so many years. 
Not only that, you remember then the love and 
affection they had for you. Now and then, of course, 
they were strict with you, perhaps pun- 


parents will be killed to-morrow in an MILITANT KNIGHTS ished you, and scolded you, but “Gee,” 


automobile accident, that they will be 


horribly mangled, that you will attend Break the fetters of the 


their funeral within three days, that 
their bodies will be lowered into an open 


vices that you fear: 
Resolve to start anew, 


you say to yourself, “what am I going 
to do without dad and mom?” 

All right, after all, you love your par- 
ents—way down in your heart you know 


grave, that dirt will be shoveled upon As fresh as morning dew! that dad is your best pal and that moth- 


their coffins and that you will never, Heaven’s angels and the 
saints of God are near! 


never see them again as long as you live 
in this world, you are impressed. The 
very thousht of all this gives your heart 
a pang. You feel blue about such a 


of you, who would buy your shoes and 
shirts, you wonder where you would live 


Prayer is the safest way 
to win the goal: 

Today you have to fight; 

thing. You wonder what would become Arise to battle,—knight! 

Penance is the weapon 
that can free the Soul! 


er is the dearest thing on earth. Return 
that love NOW. Be just a little more 
kind to them; don’t pout as much as 
you used to. Thank them for the show 
money they gave you last night; bring 
home better grades from school and in 
general stick up for dad and mom to the 
very end. 





drudgery. In the Eugster home there was literally as 
well as figuratively much sunshine. While from with- 
out the bright Alpine sun poured its dazzling rays into 
the home through a dozen crystal windows, within, an 
all-embracing charity poured itself out not only upon 
the members of the family, but upon all those who 
knocked at the door in time of need. It mattered not 
how scarce the means or how low the funds, something 
was always found to alleviate those in distress. 

When Gebhard reached the age of twelve, having 
finished the grade school, he was given work in a local 
factory. After two years he was placed in the service 
of a merchant, a good friend of the family, under whom 
he distinguished himself so that his employer held 
him up as a model to his children. Since there was, 
however, no intention of making a merchant out of 
him, and he had no inclination toward that profession, 
Gebhard, now a youth of sixteen, undersized and slen- 
der, but very active, was given over to the master tailor 
of Altstaetten as an apprentice. He loved the tailoring 


trade, received a thorough training in it and in later 
life always gladly returned to it. After serving his 
three years of apprenticeship he began his career as a 
journeyman tailor. 

As Gebhard grew into manhood the thought of dedi- 
cating himself to God in religion became more definite. 
He felt called to be a laybrother, in some religious 
community, but he found it hard to decide which order 
he should join. In 1841 when he received a letter from 
his spiritual director informing him that he would 
probably be welcome at the Abbey of Ensiedeln, all 
doubts vanished. To serve God and His Blessed Mother 
at this famous shrine he considered a singular privilege. 
Warmly recommended by his spiritual director, his 
petition for admission received a favorable answer in- 
sofar as Gebhard might come and temporarily receive 
employment in the tailoring department of the mon- 
astery, and eventually enter the novitiate. It was in 
1871 that Gebhard Eugster left the world for a life- 
time pilgrimage to Our Lady of Einsiedeln. 
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AVE you ever been surprised 
Hi. see a lady approach the 

Communion rail with her 
gloves on? Have you ever considered 
the difference between a first-class 
and a second-class miracle? Would 
you know how to address a Cardinal 
or a Bishop if you should meet him 
or have occasion to write to him? Do 
you know for whom a Mass may be 
said? Do the questions and argu- 
ments of your non-Catholic asso- 
ciates prove confusing and em- 
barrassing for you? The above ques- 
tions or similar ones often trouble 
us, but we do not know just where 
to go for an answer. We learned 
most of the answers in our Cate- 
chism days, but now we have for- 
gotten; they do not concern our 
Faith so much as our Church eti- 
quette. Mary Ellen Perkins has be- 
come an Emily Post for Catholics 
and placed us At Our Ease In the 
Catholic Church. Simple subjects 
and more complicated ones are very 
plainly but amusingly discussed in 
this book. “An analogous knowledge 
of the Church is necessary if we are 
to be at ease in the House of the Fa- 
ther.” Miss Perkins tells us how to 
be comfortable, happy and proper 
when receiving the Sacraments, 
when meeting members of the hier- 
archy, at Mass, with religious and 
with prejudiced non-Catholics. Keep 
this book handy, you can use it fre- 
quently. 


CECILY HALLACK was happy 

in her Faith. This happiness she 
shared with the grown-ups and the 
children who read her many novels, 
lives of the Saints, and religious 
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pamphlets. In the dedication of her 
last book: The Happiness of Fa- 
ther Happe she uses this quotation 
from Dante, “The soul shows itself 
in the mouth almost like colour un- 
der glass.” So her beautiful soul 
shone forth in all she wrote. It 
seems fitting that such a jolly little 
Friar as Father Happé should be 
the final creation of this gifted 
author’s imagination. His happiness 
is so contagious, his round little 
figure so amusingly familiar, his 
homely philosophy so comforting 
that we are loath to part with him. 
He was a great scientist, but that 
did not awe his superiors nor his 
confreres. By no means—to them 
he was rather a bore and when the 
Guardian is informed that Father 
Happé is to be his assistant he ac- 
cepted him as his cross. The cross 
proved a crown especially for some 
of the parishioners, whose lives were 
changed by his insight and clever 
planning. But his health failed, and 
a less understanding Guardian was 
appointed, but Father Happé never 
questioned the place that was given 
him. In perfect obedience he found 
happiness and finally release. The 
latter part of the book drags and 
lacks the brilliant humor of the first 
pages. Perhaps Cecily Hallack’s pen 
was beginning to move more slowly, 
perhaps she knew that she was pen- 
ning her own act of resignation 
when she gave these dying words to 
the little Friar: ‘We shall suffer 
what God chooses, and die when He 
chooses and what He chooses will be 
best for us.” Do spend a little 
while with the fine old Savoyard 
Franciscan, Father Happé. 
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OUNG couples’ contemplating 

marriage or older couples trou- 
bled about the problems of their 
state in life will find Marriage, by 
Bishop von Streng, instructive and 
helpful. It is a brief book; in fact 
it can be easily read in a couple of 
hours but it clearly and uncompro- 
misingly points out the tasks and 
duties of the married state, the sol- 
emn obligations which the Sacra- 
ment imposes upon those who enter 
into it in the true Catholic spirit. 
The whole content and purpose of 
the work is ably summed up by the 
translator, the Reverend Charles 
Bruehl of St. Charles Seminary, 
Overbrook, in his introduction: “The 
book is well adapted to promote high 
ideals and to give to the married 
couple a noble concept of their voca- 
tion. Its aim is to assist married 
people in their struggles and to help 
them reach true spiritual fulfilment 
and a rich measure of happiness... 
To an age which is pervaded by a 
spirit of selfishness it brings home 
the nobility and the elevating char- 
acter of unselfish devotion to duty. 
Here are refreshing wells from 
which courage and confidence may 
be drawn.” 

Delicate problems are dealt with 
frankly but sympathetically and the 
stand of the Catholic Church on such 
questions as eugenics, sterility, he- 
redity, rhythm and birth control are 
plain and definite. 


REMIAH O’DONOVAN-ROSSI 
is a name well known to the early 
day Irish leaders and friends of the 
Irish Free State, around New York 
and in Ireland. After spending 
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years in the prisons of England, be- 
cause of his Fenian activities, he 
was exiled to America and spent the 
greater part of his life in Brooklyn 
and on Staten Island. He edited 
The United Irishman for a number 
of years, probably then the only 
“one-man paper in existence,” but 
gave it up for various other busi- 
ness enterprises. He returned to 
Ireland to accept an official position, 
after the Free State was established, 
but the failing health of his wife 
forced him to return to New York, 
where he died in 1915. His body 
was taken back to Dublin and after 
a great public tribute he was laid to 
rest in the land he had loved and 
served so well. 

It was not, however, for his pa- 
triotism but for his exemplary life 
as a Christian husband and father 
that he was so cherished by his 
family. It is this side of his life 
that his youngest daughter Mar- 
garet has emphasized in her exqui- 
site tribute: My Father and Mother 
were Irish. To many the little book 
would seem to have little literary 
merit but its humor and pathos will 
bring smiles and tears to all who 
hold fond remembrances of childhood 
days spent in the atmosphere of an 
old-fashioned Catholic home; days 
when parents were called “papa and 
mamma” and the Rosary was said 
every night, without question. And 
there will be those who will recall 
the tiring additions of “Now Three 
Hail Mary’s for this one” and 
“Three Hail Mary’s for that one” 
until the snore and giggles had 
spread from the least to the eldest 
child. Like most Irish scholars both 
of the distinguished parents were 
poets and their poems add much to 
the attractiveness and appeal of 
this quaint volume. 


Two YEARS ago a simple lay 
brother died in Mount Royal, 
Canada, and for days the story of 
the funeral and pictures of the 
crowds filled the newspapers. The 
prophecy of Archbishop Gauthier 
was thus fulfilled: “At his death 
we shall behold more than half of 
the population of Montreal hasten- 
ing to his tomb.” Brother Andre 
was known throughout Canada and 
the United States. Thousands had 
reason to mourn the humble little 
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man whose faith in St. Joseph had 
healed their sick or brought them 
back to the practice of their religion. 
His story is told by a member of his 
own Congregation of the Holy Cross, 
the Reverend Henri-Paul Bergeron, 
Cc. S. C. He knew Brother André 
well and followed the progress of 
his work through the course of 
years. To the casual visitor he was 
merely the porter at the monastery 
door, performing the most menial 
tasks each day. But the quiet man- 
ner hid a deep and tender devotion 
to St. Joseph. Often he looked 
toward the towering mountain be- 
yond the College and longed to see a 
Shrine there to honor his Patron 
and his guide. One day he placed a 
tiny statue of St. Joseph in a niche 
on the mountain side and went there 
often to pray. Later he brought 
others; the niche became an out- 
door Shrine, a chapel was built, 
more and more persons came to pray 
and be healed. The Shrine gave 
place to the great Basilica of St. 
Joseph at Mount Royal, one of the 
most beautiful spots in all Canada. 
It is as though St. Joseph himself 
stands above the city extending his 
blessing to its citizens and the pil- 
grims who throng there each year. 
The venerated relics of Brother 
André are still used by Providence 
to increase Faith and devotion to 
the Patron of the Universal Church. 
Marvels that once took place in the 
porter’s office are now seen at his 
tomb. The writer has given us a 
very readable and human life of 
Brother André. He has even given 
us a chapter on his faults and lets 
his works and virtues speak for 
themselves. He has respected the 
reticence of his subject. The book 
is by no means a critical analysis 
but rather a gesture of loyalty to a 
favorite son of the Foster Father. 


HE TITLE of Der Weinstock 
= (the Grape Vine), a book for a 
young Christian family, has been 
well chosen by the author, Helene 
Helming. For between its leaves 
are gathered the luscious berries of 
piquant thought, expressed in prose 
and verse, on all that pertains to 
Catholic life centered around its 
pivotal point—the child. The domi- 
nant note of the book is a deep re- 
spect for the mystery of life and 
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the vivid realization that all life pro- 
ceeds from and finds its perfection 


(P. K.) 


N Ernte Eines Sommers Johannes 

Kirschweng gives us three tales 
built around an ancient abbey, and 
featuring an abbot, a candlestick, 
and a white rabbit. The abbot, re- 
signing his office, retires to a hut in 
the woods where he overcomes a 
three-fold temptation. The candle- 
stick, snatched from the bedside of 
a dying monk and cast into the 
nearby river, is recovered after a 
hundred and forty years, is relight- 
ed, and lifts a curse. The white 
rabbit, killed and served at midnight 
to the vigilant monks almost works 
havoc at the festive board before the 
devil (?) is driven away by a bless- 
ing pronounced at table. 

The thirteen pen sketches that 
illustrate the text are quite ama- 
teurish and really detract from the 
artistic makeup. (?. kK.) 


SOMEONE should write an appre- 

ciation of Father Winfrid’s The 
Catholic’s Question Box that would 
really express its worth. The volume 
is small but mighty; “small” in the 
sense that it contains 800 pages, 
and “mighty” in that it exhausts 
nearly all there is to query about 
under eighteen different topics. The 
most carefully arranged Question 
Box is always pretty much of a 
labyrinth, but here we are assisted 
by a detailed index to find almost 
any desired phase of every conceiv- 
able question. The answers are not 
the terse, pithy replies characteristic 
of most question boxes, but popular, 
chatty explanations that make the 
book pleasant reading. Fortunate 
is the Catholic—and the non-Catho- 
lic, too—into whose hands this little 
book falls. 


SIGN of the times is the in- 

creasing popularity of the office 
of Compline, the Church’s official 
evening prayer. Proof of this is the 
fact that The Liturgical Press of 
Collegeville, Minnesota, has found it 
necessary to publish another edition 
of Into Thy Hands, which contains 
the entire office of Compline accord- 
ing to the Roman Breviary. This 
new edition shows a great deal of 
revision with regard to many de- 
tails, such as legibility, better paper, 


in a higher love. 
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and exact page references, so that 
beginners can find their way 
through Compline without difficulty. 
Specific indications have also been 
added for standing, sitting, bowing, 
and when the sign of the cross is 
to be made. All parts have been 
marked so that one can tell at a 
glance what is to be said or sung by 
the Reader, the Priest or Leader, or 
by All. 


wert better way could there be 
of entering upon the holy 
state of Christian Matrimony— 
which is a replica in miniature of 
Christ’s union with His Church— 
than by assisting actively at the 
sacrificial renewal of that union, the 
Mass? And how can a better under- 
standing of the sacredness of Matri- 
mony be arrived at than by ponder- 
ing the Church’s own thoughts on 
the subject, which are expressed in 
the marriage rite and blessing? 
Marriage in Christ is designed to 
help the bridal couple to enter upon 
their holy state in the ideal manner: 
intelligently and in the fervent 
spirit of the Church herself. It con- 
tains the complete text of the Nup- 
tial Mass (arranged to be celebrated 
as a Dialog Mass if so desired), and 
the Nuptial blessing. There is a 
valuable Introduction on the nature 
and meaning of the sacrament of 
Matrimony. The booklet will be an 
inexpensive and acceptable gift to 
prospective bride and bridegroom. 


NLY those who have the task of 
teaching young boys how to 
serve at low Mass can fully appre- 
ciate the real value of the Manner 
of Serving at Low Mass, now in its 
sixth edition. All the rubrical direc- 


tions for the servers have been care- 
fully checked, and the slight imper- 
fections of previous editions have 
been eliminated. The general direc- 
tions for all servers are again in- 
cluded with regard to personal 
bearing, bows, genuflections, folding 
of hands, making the sign of the 
cross, putting on and taking off the 
surplice, lighting and extinguishing 
the candles, handling the missal, and 
helping the priest to vest. Special 
directions have been added for two 
servers, and the differences for a 
Requiem low Mass noted. 


a HE unexpected advent of Fas- 

cism and Nazism on the scene 
and their rapid rise to power have 
proven a shock and a setback to 
Communism. Hence the Komintern 
decided on a “said the spider to the 
fly” policy. The outstretched hand 
offered to Catholics is a shrewd at- 
tempt to capitalize Catholic opposi- 
tion to the totalitarian tendencies of 
the two movements referred to. 


The sheer folly of accepting the 
proffered hand, dripping with the 
blood of Christian martyrs who suf- 
fered for their faith in Russia, 
Mexico and Spain, is set forth by 
the author of The Outstretched Hand 
of Communism, Most Rev. Aloisius 
J. Muench, Bishop of Fargo, N. D. 
What His Excellency has written is, 
as it were, said in obedience to the 
injunction of our late Holy Father: 
“See to it, Venerable Brethren, that 
the Faithful do not allow themselves 
to be deceived. Communism is in- 
trinsically wrong, and no one who 
would save Christian civilization 
may collaborate with it in any un- 
dertaking whatsoever.” 
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The Liturgical 





Explanation of the Family Certificate 


Vespers is the even-song of praise which the Church 
offers chiefly in thanksgiving for the day of salvation. 
Considered in the light of the basic idea of the drama 
of Redemption, Vespers recalls the moment of the Last 
Supper, and so this Hour is linked with the Eucharist 
as a final prayer of thanksgiving. The climax of 
Vespers is attained in the Magnificat, expressing the 
Church’s gratitude for Christ’s indwelling, as once 
Mary’s gratitude for her divine motherhood. 

Our picture: The twelve loaves and the two-handled 
chalice indicate the Last Supper. Upon the altar is the 
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The Symbolism of Vespers 


aureole. 


blessed. 
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Lamb of the Apocalypse encircled within a sun-like 
The figure to the left with uplifted hands 
represents the Church in the chant of the Magnificat in 
thanksgiving for the Lamb’s redeeming Sacrifice, while 
to the right the angel of incense bears aloft “the eve- 
ning prayer like incense” (see the prayer at the in- 
censing of the altar). The two figures also stand for 
Mary and Gabriel and the moment of the Annunciation. 
The lamp above indicates that Vespers is an evening 
service, at which in ancient times the lights were 
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USKY ARTHUR had troubles. 
D Like all the “livers” of Siam 
Alley he proudly possessed an 
ancient vintage sedan of balloon pro- 
portions. Unlike the majority of the 
Siamites, who were prosperous W. P. 
A-ers, having a pork chop in every 
pan, money on the hip, and licenses 
on their chariots, Art had no license. 
The cause of this lack of license 
was seated in the presence of a de- 
linquent tax slip lonesomely residing 
in the vacuous folds of his wallet. 
Before a license would be forthcom- 
ing those taxes must be paid. Money 
was needed for both. Coffee-brown 
Arthur had no money; so he went 
to see “Joe, the Fixer.” 


Coal-black Martha, Art’s pro-tem 
wife, had troubles. She also had 
three loves—the troubles springing 
from the loves. Her loves were: love 
of liquor, love of a dog, a part 
police, part anything and everything 
type of caninity, and a small love for 
her part-time man. 

The dog needed a license badly. 
Only recently two dog-catchers of 
nasty temperament and narrow mind 
had intimated none too faintly that 
if her licenseless “pooch,” “Honey 
Boy,” so much as poked his snoot 
out of her gate he was a “goner’; 
the reduction plant would have him. 
But licenses cost money. All of 
Martha’s extra cash went for her 
first love, Enamel-Proof Gin. More- 
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She 
TROUBLE FIXER 


John Meyer 


over Arthur’s own financial status 
definitely closed all recourse to him; 
so Martha went to see “Joe, the 
Fixer.” 

“Shorty” Hanshaw had one trou- 
ble, a beer garden. Within the hal- 
lowed fence of that beer garden held 
forth nightly a “swing” band of no 
mean ability. To this beer garden 
nightly came a combination of “jit- 
ter bugs” and “beer blotters.” After 
ten-thirty, at that time “Ole Man 
Mose would kick the bucket,” it was 
every man for himself, with no 
handicap for the ladies, (they didn’t 
need any either.) 

Now “Shorty” was a hard work- 
ing mechanic. Eight regular sleep- 
ing hours were none too many, for 
Shorty came home every night a 
tired, greasy man. The “swing” 
band plus the “jitter bugs” had cut 
his quota of eight hours to four and 
a half. This had been going on for 
the last four weeks and “Shorty” 
was about “burnt out”; so he went 
to see “Joe, the Fixer.” 

Bill Rikoff, proprietor of “Rikoff’s 
House of German Food,” with wine, 
beer, whiskey, and a beer garden 
thrown in on the side, had oodles of 
troubles. Chief among them was the 
old familiar “expenditures exceeding 
receipts.” From this source of all 
financial evil flowed many lesser 
aches. Some were: beer license too 
high: whiskey license a way too 
high: no money for the help: no 
rest for him and his wife, and neigh- 
bour troubles; just because his 
patrons had called the hogs in the 
last three nights. 

Worst of all these petty troubles 
was his wife’s short temper and his 
shorter temper. Both averaged six- 
teen hours a day in the tavern. This 
long grind didn’t make for any honey 
coated conversation between the two. 
Rather it brought forth two or three 
exchanges of short words, followed 
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by an argument composed of many 
longer words, some of which weren’t 
nice to repeat. The result would be 
a headache for Bill and a jaw-ache 
for Bill’s wife: so Bill decided to 
see “Joe, the Fixer.” 

“Joe, the Fixer” was “punch 
drunk” with troubles. As precinct 
committeeman of the ninth precinct 
—eighth ward, his duty was to vote 
’em Democratic. That alone was 
worry enough. Right now he was 
sagging under another grief, opposi- 
tion with the ranks. One of his own 
valued constituents, a block worker 
too, had come out against him as 
rival candidate for precinct commit- 
teeman. This ex-block boy had been 
running a mighty shrewd campaign, 
promising anything and everything. 
Of course Joe had his own rock 
bound followers; ones who would 
“X” him come what could. The 
floating vote however was anybody’s. 

Four people generally swung this 
vote one way or the other. That 
they did it, some few knew; how 
they did it, no one knew, but they 
did it. The ninth precinct knew 
these as Arthur, Martha, “Shorty” 
Hanshaw, and Bill Rikoff. Joe knew 
them as people with troubles. Trou- 
bles that had to be fixed or else the 
floating vote wouldn’t anchor for 
him. Any other way was “out.” He 
couldn’t pass the “buck” to Mike the 
“ward boss,” for Mike’s scalp was 
up for the scalpel. He wouldn’t 
vote ’em one way or another, a meth- 
od often tried and found never want- 
ing, for Father Mattingly had point- 
ed out very decidedly that “voting 
’em one way or another,” was 
against the Ten Commandments: 
which one he couldn’t remember just 
now. 

After that pack of aches the 
“Fixer” acted as if he were “washed 
up,” not caring about anything. 
But one brewy afternoon a bunch of 
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T IS said of gothic architecture 

that no two men think alike about 

it, and no woman agrees with 
either man, but I would like to find 
the man or woman who does not 
think the Notre Dame of Paris beau- 
tiful. Philosophers have never been 
able to find an essential definition of 
beauty. One of the best formulas 
they have thrown together maintains 
that beauty is “unity with variety.” 
It is not a comprehensive defintion, 
because there can be beauty in things 
that have no variety; yet it so hap- 
pens that the formula applies per- 
fectly to the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame. This building is one magnifi- 
cent, symmetrical whole, with an al- 
most infinite variety of ornamenta- 
tion. Some one, Henry Adams I 
think (the cynic who opens his heart 
in “The Education of Henry 

































































Adams,”) has written that religious 
art is the measure of human depth 
and sincerity; any triviality, any 
weakness cries aloud. There is 
nothing trivial about Notre Dame. 
Everything has its importance and 
its meaning; not even the tiniest 
ornament could be destroyed without 
damaging the whole. In its perfect 
harmony rests the beauty of the 
church. 

My preconceived notions,- collected 
years ago from the film “The Hunch- 
Back of Notre Dame,” caused me a 
little disappointment. The Cathedral 
of Paris is not the big church I had 
imagined it to be; it is surprisingly 
small. Just another expression of 
the French feminine tastes, I sup- 
pose. After all, it is a refreshing 
change from the bold masculinity of 
Italian architecture. 

Inside the church we sit down and 
listen to the canons chant Vespers. 





In any other type of church, visited 
for the first time, it would be impos- 
sible to follow a service. But here 
in an old gothic there is an at- 
mosphere of heavenly repose; noth- 
ing distracts because everything is 
ordered toward the _ sanctuary. 
Therein lies the secret of gothic 
superiority. According to the 
authorities very few gothic churches 
have ever completely achieved this 
effect, and they give as a reason the 
difficulty—which every architect 
must surmount and few do—of 
transforming the nave into the choir 
so that it disappears naturally in 
the apse. Evidently the architect of 
Notre Dame was successful. 


From one glorious feast on gothic 
we go to another in La Saint Chap- 
pelle. This is a little chapel built 
in the court yard of the palace of 
justice by St. Louis to enshrine a 
relic of the true cross. The people 
of Paris claim that here are to be 
found the most perfect stained-glass 
windows in the world. Though the 
people of Chartres persistently con- 
tradict, there is no denying that the 
Parisians have really got something 
worth while. This chapel in some 
ways was the cause of gothic archi- 
tecture’s downfall. It seems that the 
Parisians built their church simply 
to display their beautiful glass, and 
they carried out their plan with suc- 
cess. But when subsequent archi- 
tects strove for the same effect, they 
sacrificed safety and common sense 
in trying to get it, and down went 
gothic. 





boys were in the “Gambrinus” burn- 
ing up and browsing over the neigh- 
borhood in a gossipy sort of way. 
One of them, “Slim” Ogle by name, 
noted that it was too bad the way 
Joe was taking the coming election; 
he didn’t seem to care at all. 
Another sober brow added that 
only recently he’d seen Joe in 
“Rikoff’s” working on a short beer 
and chinning with Bill and the Mrs. 
This sober boy wasn’t any too sure 
but he thought Joe was trying to 
palm off a combination porter and 
handy-man on Bill. Bill was playing 
the “sucker” too. He even looked 
interested when Joe spoke about 
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moving the Beer Garden into the 
basement and making a Rathskeller 
out of it. 


A whiskey tenor then commanded 
the scene. He was easing up Siam 
Alley when he met Joe powwowing 
with Dusky Arthur and black 
Martha. The Fixer laying the law 
down all right; something about 
Art getting a job as porter in a 
Tavern for three “bucks” a week. 
The only string was that he had to 
give Martha $1.00 per for dog 
license and gin purposes. 


Full figure Phelps rumbled in with 
his beer bass. Joe was next door to 
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his place last night at Hanshaws. 
He heard nim tell “Shorty” that 
everything was “jake, okedoke”; 
there wouldn’t be any more hog- 
calling or swing band noise. 

Slim again took over with the wise 
observation that once a man slipped, 
you couldn’t tell what he’d do. 
Imagine Joe getting people jobs and 
fooling around with a greaseball like 
“Shorty Hanshaw.” 

Election results of the ninth pre- 
cinct, eighth ward: 


For Precinct Committeeman 
Joseph Reilley 405. 
Ray Lawson 70. 





By this time Tony is completely 


slept out. We all hop a train for 
Versailles. The far-famed, and now 
rather sick treaty that was signed 
here in the hall of mirrors has some- 
what over-shadowed the more color- 
ful history of Versailles. Here in 
these big buildings, that are of 
Italian proportions, Louis XIV en- 
tertained his hunting guests; here 
poor Louis XVI suggested cakes to 
the frenzied Parisian rabble that 
clamored for bread; and here Marie 
Antoinette in her Trianon moaned 
away her last days. And now here 
we are walking about in the gardens 
where kingly feet crunched the 
gravel! We enjoy ourselves immense- 
ly and feel brazenly democratic. 

Some sort of civil gathering must 
have been in progress this after- 
noon, because suddenly people line 
up along one of the roadways and 
stare at a passing car, which evi- 
dently carries a person of some dis- 
tinction. We see unmistakable imi- 
tation of the American “razzberry” 
and nose-thumbing. It seems the 
person is not too well liked. 


There is to be a display of fire- 
works in the evening. We are not 
interested. Fire-works in Italy are 
almost as common as the parades. 
We choose to return to Paris to visit 
the church of the Sacred Heart. We 
have been admiring the buildings 
ever since our arrival. It is a mod- 
ern church with three Byzantine 
domes, so admirably and loftily situ- 
ated as to be seen from any part of 
Paris. We find our “night-works” 
here, for the church is beautifully 
illuminated. “Sacred Heart” is not 
a particularly fine piece of architec- 
ture but it is a grand and expensive 
demonstration of the religious spirit 
that still exists in France. 

At the bottom of the hill, and not 
over two blocks away from Paris’s 
loveliest shrine, begins one of the 
city’s wildest night-life districts—a 
demonstration of the other side of 
the French spirit. We walk for 
twelve blocks down one boulevard 
and see nothing but night clubs, one 
right after another. The street 
looks like a carnival of side shows. 
Each club strives to outdo the other 
in originality. “Hell’s Hole” is next- 
door to “Paradise”; and there is 
“Devil’s Gulch” and “Noulin Rouge,” 
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and Wild West cabins and Bavarian 
beer palaces, and places with French 
names that might mean anything. 


We drop down into a near-by sub- 
way and head for home. In Paris 
the subway is called the Metropolitan 
(Metro, for short.) I prefer its 
system to New York’s. There is no 
danger of accidents, since no two 
lines cross. For such a system it 
was necessary to construct three dif- 
ferent levels. A further precaution 
are the safety gates, which auto- 
matically lock when trains approach, 
thus eliminating last-minute dashers. 
Strangely enough most of the ticket 
punchers of the Metro are women. 
The one who punches our ticket to- 
night wears a peculiar looking cap 
that makes her look like a veritable 
Madam La Farge. I am reminded 
again of the revolution. The others 
notice the resemblance, too. 


Sept.6. Out into Paris to discover 

something about French- 
men, I come to some conclusions. 
The first is that I am glad I came to 
Paris this year, because by the next, 
perhaps ‘the city will be a hot spot.* 
As Paris goes, the rest of France 
goes. And Paris is going towards 
communism. The French take to 
new ideas with a passion. Commun- 
ism is rekindling the old revolution- 
ary spirit. Everywhere in Paris we 
see men with red bands on their 
sleeves. There is nothing secret 
about the communistic movement. I 
am convinced that France will be 
red within a year or two. I make 
that statement not upon the founda- 
tion of my own limited experiences 
in France, but upon information 
gathered from those of our students 
who spent many weeks in the coun- 
try. One student made a particular 
effort to study the political situation. 
He spent his summer doing cate- 
chetical work in different French 
villages. According to him, it is in 
the small towns that communism has 
taken deepest root. 


The sooner Communism comes the 
better, because the sooner will it go. 
The French are quick to grasp a new 
mode of government, and they are 
also quick to throw it overboard. 


* These lines were written in Sep- 
tember, 1937. 
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Communism will not last long when 
it does come. The French love 
liberty even more ardently than we 
do. Freedom of the press is a posi- 
tive mania in France. No dictator, 
such as Stalin, would ever control 
the Frenchmen. It will be interest- 
ing to watch the reaction when the 
French discover how undemocratic 
communism is. 


My second conclusion is that re- 
ligion is still very much alive in 
France. Paris is plenty wicked, but 
it is also plenty holy. Most of the 
churches we entered were well filled. 
Particularly inspiring is the Made- 
line, a beautiful church right in the 
heart of the business section, which 
appears to be a refuge for all classes 
of people at all hours of the day. 
Nothing thrilled me more, though, 
than the chapel of the miraculous 
medal in the mother house of the 
Sisters of Charity. Here is the 
original statue, made according to 
the specifications of the Blessed Vir- 
gin to St. Bernadette, and here is 
the very chair in which the Holy 
Virgin appeared to Bernadette so 
many times. We spent half an hour 
in the chapel and came out feeling 
as though we had had a personal 
interview with the Blessed Mother. 
It must be evident to anyone that 
the Blessed Virgin is the protector 
of the French faith. As long as 
Lourdes and other Lady Shrines re- 
main beloved in France the Church 
can not falter there. Wanting in 
France today is the clergy. Voca- 
tions to the priesthood are precious 
few. 

My third conclusion is that the 
French have in Paris the most 
beautiful city in the world. Paris 
may not be the largest city in the 
world, but it is certainly the most 
cosmopolitan, in comparison with 
which all other big cities are pro- 
vincial. Up on top of the arch of 
triumph I first appreciated fully the 
grandeur and beauty that is Paris. 
To Napoleon Parisians must be 
grateful for their beautiful boule- 
vards. They are certainly the city’s 
pride. To the Bourbons goes the 
credit for most of the beautiful 
buildings. To the people themselves 
must be attributed the gay spirit 
that makes Paris unique. 
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6“ HERE seems nothing for it but to slay this 
magician who is overthrowing our ancient 


Morlach, the Arch-Druid, 


“And would not that be 
a most righteous action, 
O High Priest?” cried 
Prince Failge. “I care 
not for the overthrow of 
figures of wood and stone, 
such as some of the peo- 
ple of Ireland may still 
appear to worship— 
though I believe’ that 
form of worship is not 
now general among us— 
but to think that any 
man should rise up, or 
come amongst us, and de- 
cry our great and glorious 
deity, the Sun yonder. 
That is impious in the ex- 
treme—yea, and ridicu- 
lous. Is not the Sun the 
ruler of the universe, the 
source of all life on this 
earth—of light and health 
and earth-produce? Such 
a man as this Patrick de- 
serves to die a thousand 
deaths, and, if no other 
hand be willing to strike 
the blow which will rid us 
of his impiety—his men- 
ace in our midst—mine 
is. 

“Ay,” he thundered, 
scowling around upon all 
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in sullen 
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Charioteer 


the Druids and such of his uncle’s officers as were 
present, “I with my own good javelin will kill this 
religion and gods everywhere,” groaned Patrick at the first opportunity, even should my 


indignation. hand wither, after doing the deed, or I fall dead.” 





ST. PATRICK 
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“Have a care, O 
Prince!” said a young 
Druid named Crimthan, 
quietly. “Thy uncle, King 
Dunlang, has extended a 
most gracious welcome to 
this wonder-working Pat- 
rick, and will not condone 
any act of hostility 
against him. And, person- 
ally, I do not believe that 
the Almighty Sun Him- 
self would approve such a 
deed as thou dost medi- 
tate—a deed which would 
be murder. Bethink thee, 
too, O Prince, of the un- 
deniable good that this 
stranger, Patrick, has 
wrought in Ulidia and 
Connacht. Wherever this 
apparently peace-loving 
old man has gone and 
preached, he has done all 
things wisely and well.” 

“Silence, sirrah! Art 
thou false to the great 
and glorious Sun, Crim- 
than, thou, a priest of the 
Sun, to talk thus?” angri- 
ly exclaimed his superior, 
Morlach. 

“Bah! let him talk, good 
Arch-Druid,” sneered 
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Entwine the Harp and Shamrock 
Green and pin them on my 
breast. 

It takes me back in fancy to that 
Island of the Blest 

That “Isle of Saints and Scholars,” 
as was written oft of yore 

By writers far more able, though 
by none who loved her more! 


Ah, Ireland hear me praying! 
May the dawn of Freedom shine 
Through the length and breadth of 
Erin, in a clear, unbroken line. 
And thus reward your soldiers all 
who fought that you should 
Like other Countries large and 
small—a nation proud and free! 


This Fellowship of Nations we are 
striving to create; 

A Million other Irish Hearts— 
this day we celebrate. 

As an humble son of Erin, O God! 
I strongly crave 

Before I die to see the flag of 
Irish freedom wave. 


Then when my spirit’s fleeting and 
my earthly race is o'er, 

Another wish: I hope my soul is 
steered to Erin's shore, 

I'd have it pass through Ireland 
there’s no other Land so fair, 
Ere then I hope You'll speed the 
dawn of Irish Freedom there. 


M. J. Moriarty. 
Po 
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Prince Failge. 
“The only good 
thing that I am 
aware of that 
this Patrick 
hath done is 
that he caused 
the huge _ idol 
Crom Cruach of 
Milesian days to 
crumble to dust, 
along with 
twelve smaller 
idols, on the 
‘Plain of Adora- 
tion’ in Leitrim, 
with a touch of 
his magic wand, 
the so-called 
‘Staff of Jesus,’ 
his own God. 
But I have no 
doubt that the 
Almighty and 
Beneficent Sun 
enabled him to 
do that, con- 
sidering it high 
time that such 
silly idolatry 
passed from the 
land and_ that 
all should accept 
Himself as their 
only Deity. 
“But there!” 
he went on. “I 


have said what I have said, and, if no other hand 


people all became Christians at a great assembly 
called in his honor. 

There was no stream nearby in which to baptize 
the crowd. St. Patrick struck the ground at his 
feet with his crozier, or “Staff of Jesus,” and imme- 
diately a spring burst forth. Beside that well he 
then built a church, and it was the same site on 
which six centuries later arose the Cathedral of St. 
Patrick, now, however, in Protestant hands. 

“I foretell,” said the Apostle, after baptizing 
the sub-King and all others present in the well,” 
I foretell that this town of Baila-Atha-Cliath shall 
become in the course of time a great and prosperous 
city—the most prosperous and greatest, indeed the 
first city, in all this land of Eire.” 

Accepting then the invitation of King Dunlang 
to visit his palace at Naas, St. Patrick went 
thither; and, to the chagrin and secret rage of the 
monarch’s nephew, Prince Failga, and of Morlach, 
the Arch-Druid, Dunlang’s two sons, Aillil and 
Iollan, were baptised and became Christians. 

The aged but indefatigable Apostle was next to 
journey in his chariot to another part of Leinster. 
Odran, his charioteer—a fine, athletic young Ulster- 
man whom he had converted six years before—was 
harnessing the two horses to the chariot when the 
youthful Druid, Crimthan, came to him and whis- 
pered : 

“Warn your 
venerable mas- m™ pth. 
ter, my good ~~ agp! oe 
man, that there = i < 
is a plot afoot 
to slay him as bs at 
he emerges | (GQRRIGAN’S FLIGHT 
from the palace. 

A javelin will Why Corrigan flew to “The Isle 
be flung at him. of The Blest,” 





forestall me, I will strike down this impious preach- 
ing stranger with my own hand when he comes 
amongst us. Yea, mine be the hand that will slay 
this audacious stranger from other parts who tells 
me that the sun above me is not the only one and 
true god. I have spoken.” 


Seven years had St. Patrick sojourned in Ulidia 
(Ulster) and Connacht, converting the people of 
those two provinces to the Faith of Christ, and now 
he was on his way to the little town of Baila-Atha- 
Cliath (The “Town of the Hurdles”) in Leinster, 
whither his fame had gone before him. Dunlang, 
King of Leinster, had readily granted him permis- 
sion to enter that province; and the Senate and 
people of Baile-Atha-Cliath, as Dublin City was 
then called, had received him with every form of 
respect. 


The town was in mourning for the son and 
daughter of its sub-king: they had just died from 
an epidemic. On learning of this, St. Patrick 
prayed that the pair be restored to life, and, to the 
utter amazement and great joy of the people, they 
were so; with the result that the sub-king and his 


I may say no 
more.” 

With that 
Crimthan 
turned on his 
heel and _hur- 
ried away. 

“What shall I 
do?” Odran 
asked himself. 
“Tf I tell my 
good lord and 
master, he will 
but say that he 
is in God’s 
hands, ‘God’s 
will be done,’ 
and go forth to 
his death.” 

He thought a 
while, and then 
exclaimed: “Ha! 
I have it.” 
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When his motor was tuned up to 
take him out West, 

*Tis only an Irishman can under- 
stand 

The affinity held by his own Na- 
tive Land 

For the rattle-trap ship and its 
Pilot, free-lance, 

Who startled the world by taking 
a chance. 


The blood of his Forefathers stirred 
in his veins, 

He tried for a passport—in vain 
were his pains— 

And so he decided to let matters 
rest, 

Took his ship by the throttle and 
turned to the West. 

She wavered, and faltered, they say 
so at least, 

Then nosed out. for Ireland in a 
flight to the East. 


Can you blame such a ship's irre- 
sponsible pranks 

When he had to bank her to see 
o'er the tanks, 

Oh the Pilot, who never was look- 

ing for fame, 

Simply wanted to see where the 
Corrigan name 

Sprang from in Ireland, so such a 
mistake 

Was a patriot’s duty paid for Ire- 
land's sake. 

M. J. Moriarty 
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He sought his friend Laeg, another charioteer 
of the Apostle’s train. 

“Laeg, wilt do me a favor?” 

“Gladly, and it be in my power.” 

“Then take my place to-day and drive our good 
Apostle in his chariot. I have other work to do, 
and may not.” 


“That is no favor, Odran, but a great honor—to 
drive our noble lord. I shall be rejoiced to do so.” 

A vast crowd of people of all kinds had gathered 
in front of the palace gates to see the Saint. To 
the surprise of all, he came out of the portal muf- 
fled in his great cloak. It covered him from head 
to heel, and he held it over his face as though ab- 
sorbed in prayer or meditation. 

Moreover, he came out wholly unattended. Not 
a single priest or officer of his train was with him; 
nor yet did any of the royal family of Leinster 
accompany him, to bid him farewell! 

He was without even his famous crozier, or 
“Staff of Jesus.” 

And hitherto he had been wont to come out, 
smiling graciously upon the multitude, and to bless 
all to right and left as he passed. Instead, keeping 
his face concealed, he stepped at once into his 
chariot, and, seating himself behind the greatly sur- 
prised Laeg, said in a low voice in Irish, “Drive 
away! I go alone.” 

Laeg whipped up the horses, and they were 
springing forward when Prince Failge, detaching 
himself from the watching crowd, rode ‘alongside 
the chariot on a barebacked steed of great beauty, 
mettle, and fleetness. The assassin whirled aloft a 
short javelin, and with a fierce shout sent it hurt- 
ling, with unerring aim, into the back of the sup- 
posed Apostle. 

Transfixed by the weapon, the muffled form be- 
hind the horrified Laeg sank in a collapsed heap 
and rolled out of the chariot, amid a general gasp 
of dismay from the petrified multitude. 

The cloak came away from the murdered man’s 
face and body as he tumbled to earth, and lo! in- 
stead of St. Patrick, it was Odran, his charioteer! 

“I have avenged Thee, O mighty Sun!” Prince 
Failge yelled, preparing to gallop off. 

The words were barely off his lips when he was 
seen suddenly to stiffen; then headlong he pitched 
like a log from his charger’s back and rolled in the 
dust beside his victim. 

When he was picked up, he was found to be dead. 
God’s vengeance had instantaneously fallen upon 
him for his dastard deed and the worse one he had 
contemplated and believed he had accomplished— 
the murder of God’s anointed Bishop and Missioner 
to the Irish race. 

St. Patrick was hurriedly brought. He had been 
Saying goodbye to Princes Aillil and Iollan, and 
enly now missed his cloak. He found the faithful 
Odran still living, and quite conscious, supported 





in the arms of the amazed and sorrowing Laeg and 
of Crimthan, the young Druid. 


“I gave my life to save yours, dear master,” the 
dying charioteer whispered, as the Apostle bent 
over him and prepared to administer the Last 
Sacraments to him. “Forgive me for taking your 
cloak as a disguise. It was the only way I could 
think of to prevent your being murdered. I was 
warned of a plot to take your life—informed that 
you would be slain as you drove away from the 
palace here, and so—and so I borrowed your cloak 
and took your place in the chariot, after asking my 
friend Laeg to drive it.” 


“Die happy, Odran! Thou art Christ’s first mar- 
tyr in Ireland, and in His Holy Name I promise 
thee eternal life and happiness beyond the grave,” 
returned the Apostle. Then, raising his voice St. 
Patrick called out in loud, ringing tones, “Friends! 
All who hear me! take heed of my words: ‘Greater 
love hath no man than this, that he layeth down 
his life for his friend. This man, my faithful 
charioteer, Odran, has laid down his life that I, his 
master and friend, might live, and he is a martyr 
this day for Jesus Christ, Our Blessed Lord and 
Saviour, and the Church of God. 


“Yet more will I say, and it is this: that he, 
Odran, shall have the high and singular honor of 
being not only Ireland’s first martyr for Christian- 
ity, but also the one and only martyr that my evan- 
gelization of this land shall entail, and that for long 
after I and all here present shall have passed 
away.” 

Odran died, fortified by the rites of Holy Mother 
Church, and was buried with the highest honor as 
befitted his noble sacrifice, King Lunlang, the 
Princes Aillil and Iollan, and the whole Leinster 
court attending his funeral, which was celebrated 
with great ceremony. 


And it came to pass as St. Patrick had prophe- 
sied. All Eire was subsequently converted to the 
Faith without any further bloodshed, not one other 
of the Apostle’s disciples suffering martyrdom. In 
Leinster alone, we read that “churches in thirties 
and forties” were given to St. Patrick, the largest 
churches in Ireland at that time being small and 
easily built. And when he journeyed on to Cashel, 
the royal citadel or Munster, the idols on that 
famous rock fell to pieces at his approach, and Aen- 
gus, the King of Munster, received him with rever- 
ence, and was converted, together with all the peo- 
ple of that province. 


Needless perhaps to say, the young Druid, Crim- 
than, became a Christian. And, what is more, he 
became one of St. Patrick’s holiest priests. 


The drawings printed with the article on Mardi Gras, 
pages 334 and 335 are actual copies of the elaborate 
floats used in the Mardi Gras parade. The drawings 
were made by William Aust of Indianapolis. 
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January 21. Today brings a double 

celebration. It is the 
patronal feast of the Abbey—St. 
Meinrad the Martyr. The monastic 
family is also celebrating the Golden 
Jubilee of Brother Alphonse. Fa- 
ther Abbot offered the Pontifical 
Mass at nine o’clock. At the Offer- 
tory Brother Alphonse, surrounded 
by his monastic confreres, renewed 
the Holy Vows he had pronounced 
on January 21, 1889. The Jubilee 
celebration was continued at noon in 
the Abbey refectory. For the festive 
dinner Brother Alphonse had a place 
of honor at Father Abbot’s table. 
Here Father Abbot publicly ex- 
pressed to the Jubilarian the sincere 
gratitude of the Monastery for the 
half century of service rendered to 
it. The day’s festivities concluded 
with a family reception for Brother 
Alphonse. 

To think of fifty years of service 
naturally recalls memories of the 
past. Since St. Meinrad’s Abbey is 
not so old, Brother Alphonse can be 
considered one of its pioneers. He 
did not labor to found the Abbey, 
but he shared the burdens of re- 
building the devastated Abbey after 
the terrible fire of September 2, 
1887. On his arrival from Tennes- 
see the future Brother Alphonse 
found the monastic home in a de- 
pressing state of ruin. His first 
work was to assist the monks in 
clearing away the charred wreckage. 
Indeed it required a generous soul to 
enter the Abbey in those trying 
days. The monks had lost nearly 
everything in the fire. Poor living 
quarters, scanty food, and burden- 
some work were the daily share of 
the Community. But the young Can- 
didate was determined to become a 
Benedictine Brother. During the re- 
building activities the young Brother 
worked as a carpenter. In the very 
early days at St. Meinrad’s the 
laborers were few and the tasks 
many. Our older Brothers thus ex- 
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perienced frequent changes in their 
tasks because their services were 
urgently needed in some other de- 
partments. Our Jubilarian’s career 
as carpenter shared just such a fate. 
From the carpenter shop Brother 
Alphonse was assigned to work in 
the printing department. To the 
younger members of the Community 
Brother is best known by his present 
duty as caretaker of the bees. This 
has been his daily work now for 
many years. Brother Alphonse has 
become quite an authority on the 
habits and products of his little 
charges. He is a regular contributor 
of articles on bees to one of the 
monthly journals. From the _ bee- 
hives under Brother’s care comes the 
honey served at our breakfast and 
also the wax used in making can- 
dles for the altar. 


Brother has also learned to be as 
busy as a bee. The work at the bee- 
hives does not require all his time. 
His leisure moments are devoted to 
watch-repairing. 

His regular attendance at Com- 
munity exercises and active program 
of daily work would not lead one to 
class Brother among the veterans of 
fifty years’ service. Yet, he has very 
faithfully served his Monastery for 
that long time. Now he is enjoying 
the blessings of his sacrifices in the 
first days of monastic life to rebuild 
the new St. Meinrad’s Abbey. Ad 
multos annos! 


February 2. The first death of the 

new year took from us 
Brother Aloysius Olinger. His long 
life of eighty-one years made him a 
real patriarch in the Community. 
This aged Religious was truly a liv- 
ing link with the early history of 
St. Meinrad’s Abbey. Names and 
dates that meant history to so many 
of us were personal recollections for 
Brother Aloysius. He was a con- 
frere of the pioneer monks who 
labored to establish the Abbey. The 
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struggles, sacrifices and disappoint- 
ments of starting the Monastery he 
learned from the men who had real- 
ly suffered them. His long life as 
Brother was linked with the growth 
and progress of the Abbey. St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey honored him as its 
Senior Brother who had devoted 
sixty-six years to its service. In the 
Swiss-American Benedictine Con- 
gregation he also enjoyed the first 
place of honor as Senior Professed. 
Twice Brother Aloysius celebrated 
Jubilees that were real milestones of 
time. In July of 1923 Brother com- 
pleted fifty years as a Son of St. 
Benedict; ten years later he ob- 
served the Diamond Jubilee of his 
Profession. 


In the past few years we observed 
a slow decline in Brother’s health. 
A weakened heart condition became 
more alarming. Great difficulty in 
breathing and a heavy cough proved 
an added strain on the heart. Broth- 
er realized the seriousness of his 
condition. During a sinking spell 
several weeks ago he readily con- 
sented to receive Extreme Unction. 
Afterwards he again rallied and at- 
tended Holy Mass in the Chapter 
Room. But this regained strength 
was short lived. In the morning of 
January 30 he suffered another 
severe heart attack. From then on 
he was confined to bed. The good 
Brother, weakened by his cough and 
struggle for breath, frequently ex- 
pressed his desire to be in heaven. 
He wanted to go there on Mary’s 
feast day—the Purification. And his 
good Mother granted that wish. On 
the feast of Our Lady of Einsiedeln 
in 1873, Brother Aloysius began his 
monastic life. Sixty-six years later 
on another of Mary’s feasts he fin- 
ished his life’s work. In his last 
days on earth Brother enjoyed the 
full consolations of the family life 
in the cloister. Brothers, Clerics, 
and Fathers kept a constant vigil at 
his bedside for four days. How 
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AT WORK AND PLAY 


many priestly blessings and prayers 
he received during the closing 
struggle of his life. Early on 
February 2 Brother Aloysius quietly 
passed away. Father Eberhard Olin- 
ger, O. S. B., of St. Meinrad’s Ab- 
bey, a nephew of the deceased, con- 
ducted the funeral services on Fri- 
day morning. Burial was in the Ab- 
bey cemetery. May he rest in peace! 


February 5. Tonight begins the week 

of the “Great Silence” 
at St. Meinrad’s. It is the time of 
the annual Retreat. Immediately 
after Compline on Sunday night the 
monks begin their Retreat. Added 
to the Brothers, Clerics, and Fa- 
thers, this group also includes Fa- 
thers who are laboring in parishes, 
the Indian Missions and the military 
school at Aurora, Illinois. Then on 
Monday evening the spirit of silence 
spreads to the Major and Minor 
Seminaries and St. Placid Hall. The 
Reverend Ligouri Nugent, C. SS. R., 
preached the conferences to the 
monastic Community. Another Re- 
demptorist, Father Gilbert Watters, 
Cc. SS. R., conducted the exercises 
for the boys of the Minor Seminary 
in their own chapel. Father John 
Cotter, S. J., was the Retreat Master 
for the Theologians and Philosophers 
of the Major Seminary. The Oblates’ 
Retreat at St. Placid Hall was 
preached by our Father Abbot. Be- 
sides the Retreat exercises in the 
private chapels the Seminarians and 
Students also attended services in 
the Abbey Church. Together with 
the monastic choir they sang Com- 
pline every evening. Several times 
there was congregational singing for 
the daily High Mass. The Seminary 
Retreatants had the closing exer- 
cises in their chapels on Friday 
morning. In the afternoon all as- 
sisted at Solemn Vespers and the 
close of the monastic Retreat. Fa- 
ther Abbot and his monks renewed 
their Benedictine Vows during the 
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Benediction service. St. James urges 
a man to sing if he is happy. The 
spirited chanting of the “Te Deum” 
by all after Benediction could only 
have come from happy hearts, re- 
newed by the graces of a well-made 
Retreat. 


February 9. Again the Oblate School 

has added new recruits 
to the growing ranks of our Junior 
Brothers. Last July four young 
Oblates completed their three years’ 
training at St. Placid Hall. After 
a short summer vacation the class 
returned to the Monastery and be- 
gan the six months’ preparation for 
the Novitiate. February ended that 
first period of probation. Now they 
are ready to become Brother Novices 
—the final step before monastic Pro- 
fession. This morning Father Ab- 
bot Ignatius invested the four Can- 
didates with the monastic Habit. 
The Brother Novices are: John 
Blandford (Tell City, Indiana), 
Joseph (Michael) Shidler (Ramsey, 
Indiana), Edward Brunette (Bra- 
zil, Indiana), Joseph Schmidt 
(Louisville, Kentucky). 


February i0. Today again is another 

happy celebration for 
the Brothers. St. Scholastica’s feast 
is the Profession Day for three 
Brother Novices. All three young 
men came to the Monastery from the 
Oblate School—St. Placid Hall. 
With the Benedictines the Novice 
receives his religious name at the 
profession of Triennial Vows. The 
newly Professed Brothers will be 
known in the monastic life as Broth- 
er Lawrence Shidler, (Ramsey, In- 
diana), Brother Leo Toy (Loogoo- 
tee, Indiana) and Brother Benedict 
Barthel (Evansville, Indiana). Fa- 
ther Abbot received the Vows dur- 
ing the Conventual High Mass. This 
class used for the first time the new- 
ly approved rite of Simple Profes- 
sion more impressive than the old. 
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On January 30, Father Isidore, 
chaplain of the Benedictine Sisters 
at Zell, South Dakota, suffered a 
severe stroke of paralysis. His right 
side is completely useless to him. 
He has also lost the use of his 
tongue. Father has been removed to 
Yankton, to the Sacred Heart Hospi- 
tal, where he occupies a room ad- 
joining that of Father Boniface, a 
patient there for several years. 


Brother Gall, here at the Abbey, 
also recently suffered a paralytic 
stroke and is confined to his bed in 
a very weakened condition. Broth- 
er’s age of 77 years makes it highly 
improbable that he will ever com- 
pletely recover. 


Father Leo has also been ordered 
to remain in bed. For some months 
Father Leo has been unable to say 
Mass, but like a faithful old soldier 
he tried never to burden others with 
his needs. He is 86. 


The morning after the sad news 
of the Holy Father’s death reached 
us, a Pontifical High Mass of 
Requiem was celebrated for the re- 
pose of his soul. The Office of the 
Dead was chanted before the Mass. 


On February 16 Father Luke cele- 
brated his 90th birthday. Father 
enjoys excellent health except for an 
occasional weakness in his limbs. He 
is still able to say his morning Mass 
regularly at five o’clock. 


On the coming feast of St. Bene- 
dict the whole student body will aug- 
ment the monastic schola and chan- 
cel choir to sing a five voiced con- 
gregational Mass composed by Fa- 
ther Thomas and based on Gregorian 
Chant motets in honor of the Blessed 
Sacrament. The effect of such a 
Mass will not be altogether new, 
since Refice’s Missa Choralis has 
been sung occasionally during the 
past few years. 


THE SEMINARY PLAYERS 


ANNOUNCE 


THE ANNUAL PRESENTATION OF 





The Upper Room 


A DRAMA OF 


CHRIST’S PASSION 


BY 


MONSIGNOR ROBERT H. BENSON 





“The Upper Room,” a drama of Our Lord’s Passion, is a theatrical 
offering of deep religious significance, written by Monsignor Robert 
Hugh Benson, one of the most brilliant literary men of the beginning of 
this present century. 


Monsignor Benson wrote and produced this play as an act of Lenten 
devotion and—except the famed Oberammergau production—it remains 
the most perfect attempt to present in dramatic form the last hours of § 
Christ’s earthly life. 

The figure of our Divine Lord does not appear on the stage, but? 
His Presence is poignantly felt as the story of the Passion is unfolded. 
The entire action takes place in the Upper Room, the scene of the Last} 
Supper, and begins immediately after Our Savior and His Apostles have 
left to go to the Garden of Gethsemane. It continues through the night 
and the next day, recounting the entire story from the Last Supper to the 
return from Calvary of our Blessed Mother. The audience is carried 
along the Way of the Cross in a most stirring manner and will remain 
deeply moved long after the last curtain. 

“The Upper Room” is written in the form of a Greek tragedy rather 
than that of a mediaeval mystery play. This effect has been scrupulously 
adhered to by the present version, and logically carried out by the addi- 
tion of a Chorus in the Greek manner. Nothing has been spared to bring 
out the beauty and devotional spirit of the piece, and every department 
of the modern stage has been drawn upon to make the scenes effective. 


The Seminary Players invite you to enter into the true “Lenten 
spirit” by viewing this presentation. 





SUNDAY: MARCH 5, 12, 19 
St. Meinrad, Indiana 2:30 P. M. 








